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) This youngster finds fun and freckles in summer softball. 


60 CENTS 


by Louis £. Means 
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BASKETBALLS * 
FOOTBALLS 
VOLLEY BALLS 
SOCCER BALLS 


Herculite balls are more than an improvement over 
ordinary rubber-covered balls... they present an entirely new concept 
in design, with new features, new strength, and new feel. 


To make these HERCULITE balls, it takes a softer, more flexible, 
tougher rubber compound than ever before used . . . you'll find deeper, 
sharper pebbling for better grip and surer handling . . . there’s also 

a wider and stronger molded channel to eliminate seam-splitting . . . 

a new, and improved valve ... and they feature ‘““Super-Bond” 
construction, an almost inseparable carcass, cover and 

bladder combination with exceptional playing qualities. And with 

all this, Formula-15 for positive grip! 


Here are great new rubber-covered balls with exclusive features that 
insure Rawlings quality and superiority in this field . . . rubber-covered 
balls so vastly superior that they stand alone as the very best... 


“The Finest In The Field!“ 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. - = ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, DALLAS & LOS ANGELES 
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could very well be this... 


Enthusiasm is a matter of Style. 


An appealingly styled gym suit is the ‘'spark’’ that ignites enthusi- 
astic participation in your gym-class program—far more than mere 
attendance. Why ?— because MOORE styled Gym Suits instill a '‘loved- 


When your girls look and feel like a group, they react and re- 
spond asa group. You'll find them easier to control since discipline 
is no problem. 


Group control is only one reason advanced for gym suit uniformity 
by physical education and health directors. The full story is told in, 
“Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” It's free—write for a copy. 


Also, write for the new MOORE Style Book—a range of new-for- 
‘56 styles, colors, fabrics and prices, for immediate or future delivery. 


Moore Style Al2-66 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago. New York or Los Angeles. 


E. R. MOORE Co. MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13. Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22. Phone: EVergreen 3-2801 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 1 
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Tennis Nets 


Write for price list today- - 


COPPERWELD 


WOVEN 


Box 6555, Washington9, Do 


tifetime,. 
‘4 } nf 
Flexible, 
Non-Rusting, 
weather 
Nets that . 
SAVE Maintenance 
cost.Come completely 


Bssembiéd, ready to install. 


Weight 50 Ibs. 


Write today for information. 


..» The REAL Bargains in the School Towel Field! 


The true evaluation of costs involves more than the original price . . . 
it’s the original price plus performance that counts. That's why users 
everywhere have discovered that the extra wear they get with famous 
McArthur SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK School Towels pay extra divi- 
dends for every dollar invested. The reason is simple—superior con- 
struction, two-ply yarns, woven tape selvages. Take advantage of the 
economy of the 350 to 500 uses and launderings that McArthur School 
Towels provide . . . and the free McArthur towel repair service. 


GEO. M A RT U BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 
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April 7 
World Health Day. Theme—Destroy Disease- 
Carrying Insects. 

April 7-14 
National Baseball Week. 

April 10-14 
International Council for Exceptional Children 
(NEA), 34th annual convention, Minneapolis. 

April 11-13 
Central District Convention (with Midwest Rec- 
reation Assn.), Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs. 

April 11-14 
Northwest District Convention, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane. 

April 20-22 
Midwest APECW, Turkey Run State Park, 
Marshall, Ind. 

April 22-26 
Eastern District Convention, Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 

April 25-27 
Southwest District Convention, Reno. 

April 29-May 5 
Mental Health Week. 

May 4-12 
National Facilities Conference, Kellogg Center, 
East Lansing. 

May 6-13 
National Music Week. 

June 3-6 
National Industrial Recreation Association Con- 
ference, Hotel Statler, New York City. 

June 17-24 
Workshop of the NAPECW, George Williams 
College Camp, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

June 26-29 
National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards (NEA), 11th annual 
conference, Parkland, Wash. 

July 1-7 
National Education Association, 94th annual 
meeting, Portland, Ore. 


Don’t forget to order 
your copy of the 
HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK 
More than 120 games—the best 
from the JOURNAL How We Do It 
column—in loose-leaf style for inser- 
tion in your own three-ring binder. 


220 leaves and dividers in an 
individual carton. Price: $2.50 


(See page 49 for order blank) 
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FOLDING 
quick, easy. out-of-the-way 


TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 


Rapids: lowa 
4-2417 


NISSEN 


*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
200 A. Avenue, N. W. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Please send me free information on “How to Use the Nissen 
Trampoline Model ‘77-A’ in our Training and Physical Edu- 
cation Program” — a personalized Nissen service. 


Name 


Repr 
Address 
City 
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Outstanding McGraw-Hill Books 


MEREDITH’S HYGIENE 
Fifth Edition 


Revised by Artruur Davis, Penn- 
sylvania State University, and 
Warren H. SoutHwortH, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 906 pages, $6.50. 


An outstanding college textbook on 
physical, mental, and social health 
from personal and public aspects. It 
places emphasis upon personal hygiene 
and the responsibility of the individual 
for protecting and promoting his own 
health and the health of others. It is 
extensively revised to include the most 
recent information from the advanced 
studies in the health sciences, new in- 
terpretations of already known facts, 
and new relationships between old and 
new knowledge. It will be valuable as 
a future reference in family living. 


INDIVIDUAL AND 
COMMUNITY HEALTH 


By Wittiam W. Strives, University 
of California. 492 pages, $6.00. 


This new practical approach to the 
teaching of health integrates the health 
problems of the individual with that 
of the Community and stresses their 
interrelationships. The book is divided 
into three parts: a discussion of acci- 
dents and first-aid; biological aspects 
of health; and social aspects of health. 
Particularly noteworthy is the material 
of the many health problems and im- 
portant programs in times of disaster. 


INDUSTRIAL RECREATION: 


A Guide to Its Organization 
and Administration 


By Jackson M. Anperson, American 
Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation, and Na- 
tional Industrial Recreation Associ- 
ation. McGraw-Hill Series in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 304 pages, $5.00. 


The first complete book on the increas- 
ingly important subject of industrial 
recreation. It is intended as a guide 
to industrial recreation directors in ad- 
ministering employee recreation pro- 
grams and also for those who wish to 
study the organization and administra- 
tion of such a program. In addition to 
specific recommendations on planning 
and initiating a program, program ac- 
tivities, program leadership, and fi- 
nancing the program, there is a thor- 
ough discussion of the history of em- 
ployee recreation and its benefits to 
industrial relations. 


me Send for copies on approval — 


WcGrau- Ril 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 W. 42nd St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


the 
AUTHORS 


@ Dudley Ashton, head of the Department 
of Physical Education for Women, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, is a past- 
Chairman of the National Section on 
Dance. She contributed to Materials for 
Teaching Dance, and is current chair- 
man of the AAHPER Periodical Com- 
mittee. 


© Bettye Breeser is Nature Consultant for 
Delaware Co. Girl Scouts. She is Past 
President of the Professional Writers 
Club of Philadelphia and a member of 
the Comstock Nature Society. Her ad- 
dress is 63 Mansion Rd., Springfield, Pa. 


@ Lula P. Dilworth is Assistant in Health 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Trenton, N. J. She is a former 
AAHPER Chairman for School Health 
Services, and is now serving on the 
JOURNAL Editorial Board and as Presi- 
dent of the NJAHPER. 


@ Mary Margaret Frederick is Professor of 
Physical Education at Seton Hill Col- 
lege, Greensburg, Pa. 


@ Marjorie Kelly is Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education at State Teachers 
College, Bridgewater. Mass. 


@ M. M. Mackenzie is Professional Assist- 
ant, Department of Physical Training, 
United States Air Force Academy at 
Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colo. 


@ Louis E. Means is Consultant in School 
Recreation, Bureau of Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento 14, Calif. He is a JOURNAL 
Editorial Board member and has pre- 
viously written articles for the JOURNAL. 


@ Dr. Kenneth D. Miller is Professor of 
Physical Education at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. He now teaches 
professional and graduate courses in 
physical education and formerly coached 
individual sports. He is Associate Edi- 
tor for both JOURNAL and RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY. 


@ Madelyne Walker and Ray Hobbs are In- 
structors of Physical Education and 
Master Teachers at the Pullman 
(Wash.) Public Schools. 


@ Charles C. Wilson, M.D., is Professor of 
Education and Public Health at Yale 
University. He is a former AAHPER 
Vice-President for Health Education 
and Honor Award recipient. The World 
Health Organization recently sent him 
on a tour of South America to study 
professional preparation for health 
education. * 


roller 
Skating 


for health and 
recreation 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season, 


:---Rubber Tire Skates---: 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 


Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


©) 
GUARANTEED 


*- NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE- 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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swimmers 


(\CEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


fit better 
look better 
wear better 


There's plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine suits...and they keep 
their form fitting comfort in and sa of the 
pool. 


combed yarn. Fast vat dyes in 


Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black. 

STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL SIZES: 22-46 
No. 147 Skirtless, $22 doz. 

No. 1497 Front Skirt, $31.50 doz. 

HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL SIZES: 32-42 
No. 140 Skirtless, $31.50 doz. 
No. 1450 Front Skirt, $37.50 doz. 
RIBBED KNIT SUITS: 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES 24-42 
No. 30 Skirtless, $17.04 dz. 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet 


Send for 

. 20 Skirtless, 
dz. Catalog B 
Oxford Grey of complete 
SWIM line 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


866 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, WN. Y. 


Readers—here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

I was extremely interested to note 
in the January JOURNAL the article en- 
titled “Backyard Basketball.” 

In view of the growing interest in 
basketball over here, I feel that this 
article would be of great interest to 
members of our Association, and I was 
wondering if you would be kind enough 
to give me permission to reproduce it 
in one of our own issues, provided that 
we make suitable acknowledgements? 


RONALD E. DUNN, editor 

BULLETIN OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

British Assn. of Organizers and 
Lecturers in Physical Education 

University of Liverpool 


Our Association is happy to give permission to 
reprint JOURNAL articles, provided the author 
is also willing, for professional use (not for 
sale). AAHPER members are always free to 
mimeograph them for class use, of course. 


DEAR EDITOR: 


Just opened my February issue of the 
JOURNAL to page 29, “The Appeal of 
Gymnastics” by Childs and Baley. The 
picture in the upper left-hand corner 
states that the co-author, Hal Childs, is 
on the parallel bars. 

I am sure he is and he is doing a one- 
arm hand balance or stand on one bar, 
but the picture shows him to be hang- 
ing on a bar with the ceiling of the 
room to his feet. I am sure the picture 
was printed upside down. 


C. E. MILLER, Chairman 
Physical Education and 
Intramurals for men 
Univ. of Nebraska 


This alert reader is right—the picture referred 
to was printed upside down. Apologies are 
due the authors. The error occurred in the print- 
ing process. 


DEAR EDITOR: 


I have read with interest Mr. Hess’ 
letter in the February JoURNAL Editor’s 
Mail. However, I feel a clarification of 
his first point is in order. 

I quite agree with his kinesiological 
interpretation of the action of the ab- 
dominal and psoas muscles on the pel- 
vis. Therefore, I believe he has mis- 
interpreted my original statement which 


said that “it was found that as the ab- 
dominals increased in strength with the 
increase in age, there was an increase 
in psoas failures.” This statement was a 
general observation and as there was 
no way to account for the increase in 
psoas failures as the age increased, it 
was hypothesized that the greater leg 
length that comes with prepubertal 
growth might be the explanation for the 
increase in the rate of failure on the 
psoas test. There was no intent to link 
them as cause and effect. 


I would like to agree with Mr. Hess’ 
second observation that as abdominal 
strength increases, pelvic positions are 
improved. However, this has no direct 
bearing on the tests under discussion. 

As to the flexibility test, I should like 
to know how many children could pass 
that test if given more trials at the time 
of the initial testing. It is my belief 
that additional trials would lower the 
failure rate in a significant number of 
cases on this test. I do not believe that 
additional trials would improve scores 
on the strength tests to any appreciable 
extent. 


There was no intent that back muscle 
tests should be eliminated because rate 
of failure is low. The criticism was in 
the adequacy of the test on which there 
was such a low rate of failure. The 
test may not be difficult enough. Tests 
usually should produce a scattering of 
scores rather than a piling up of scores 
at any one point. 

I am sorry that the illustrations do 
not demonstrate exact technique. They 
were made originally for television pro- 
duction and hence slight variations 
from exact testing procedures do exist. 
The examiner’s position for the flexi- 
bility test was a compromise for pur- 
pose of a better television picture for 
a lay audience. The shoes, however, 
were pure oversight. For purposes of 
clarification, all data reported in the 
study were secured without shoes and 
it should be emphasized that this is 
important. 

It is implied in our findings that hi 
ter physical education programs do pro- 
duce better test results, As a matter of 
fact the difference was statistically sig- 
nificant between schools with good pro- 
grams and those without. However, my 
original criticisms of the tests still seem 
valid. More study needs to be done on 
the entire problem before these tests are 
accepted as valid tests of “minimum 
muscular fitness.” 


MARGARET G. Fox 


Dept. of Phys. Educ. for Women, 
State Univ. of Iowa 


The letters by Mr. Hess and Dr. Fox refer to 
the article, “Results of Testing lowa School- 
children for Health and Fitness,” in the Septem- 
ber JOURNAL, page 20, by Dr. Fox and Miss 
Atwood. 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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HOW TO PLAY TETHERBALL 


Player hits the ball with his bare hand, 
attempting to wind the rope around the pole. | 
Opponent tries to wind the ball in the oppo- | 
site direction. 

Game ends when the ball is completely 
wound around the pole in either direction. 

Two or four players can participate at one 
time, or, using the playoff system, an unlimited 
number may play. 


VOITTETHERBALLS 
‘Voit Tetherballs are 
- safe, durable, water- 
and washable... 
ilt for hard use with - 
a strong fabric carcass 
and a soft, “stingless” 
rubber cover. The 
counter-sunk rope 
_ hitch helps to prevent: 


Write Voit for rules, court layouts and detailed 
installation instructions. 


America’s Finest Sports Equipment By 


45 W. 18th Street 
New York 11 


Here’s a small area game doing 
a big job on many playgrounds! Have 
you tried it? 

An established favorite in the West, tether- 
ball is growing in popularity across the 
country! It offers the youngsters, playground 
supervisors and purchaser what they want. 

Tetherball is safe to play, easy to install 
and maintain. It requires only a 20’ diameter 
circle, often an unused portion of the play- 
ground area. 

Fun for all ages, tetherball seems to draw 
its peak attention from the 7 to 12 year old 
age group—boys and girls. 

For the youngsters, tetherball means fun, 
excitement and action! 

For the playground director, it means safe 
play with minimum supervision. 

For the school purchaser, it means inex- 
pensive, popular, long-lasting recreational 
equipment. 

Once you’ve seen the youngsters flock to 
play tetherball, you’ll understand why no 
playground is complete without tetherball. 


211 E. Harrison Street 
Danville, Ill. 


2945 E. 12th Street 
Los Angeles 23 
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Summer Fun 
for 
Teen-Agers 


How recreation programs in 
California meet teen-age needs 
through summer activities 


7 by LOUIS E. MEANS 


California State Department of Education 


Intent teen-agers experience a thrilling moment in softball at Long Beach. 


by. NOTHER SUMMER season is cation must be added thousands of ship. Such service cannot hope to 
a A approaching. The drives and older post-school youth, many of replace the function and opportunity 
3 pressures of the school year will give whom have not found adjustment so- of home, church, and private or pub- 


way to three months of new and 
stimulating experiences —or three 
months of uneventful uncertainty. 
Thinking Americans once again turn 
to the task of providing meaningful 
and challenging summer programs 
: of recreation for teen-age youth. Rec- 
ee reation leaders are often willing to 
confess that this particular age group 
more than any other creates program- 
planning problems. 

To the thousands of teen-agers not 
yet finished with their formal edu- 


Smiling winners cf Merced County Rec- 
reation Dept.’s girls’ tennis tournament. 


cially, economically, spiritually, or 
emotionally. Some are in conflict 
with family, with a world in some 
degree of perpetual turmoil, or with 
society and even with themselves. It 
is an age-old problem now pressing 
for new vision and clear-eyed leader- 
ship. Changes in family work habits, 
insecurity in summer employment, 
actual changes in communication and 
and transportation, job responsibili- 
ties, and a myriad of other condition- 
ing factors all leave their imprint on 
youth today. 


SUMMER RECREATION’S CHALLENGE 
To these problems should be added 
the natural needs for physical activ- 
ity, the natural urges and drives 
toward group approval and accept- 
ance, and a certain but sometimes un- 
defined hunger for things cultural 
and aesthetic. The challenge to sum- 
mer recreation as a real service for 
the conservation of human resources 
becomes increasingly important. 
This challenge is of course always 
facing the secondary schools, but it 
is not the sole responsibility of the 
schools. When summer recreation is 
planned in smaller communities, the 
school district is often the only 
agency of government able or will- 
ing to provide facilities and leader- 


lic agencies to provide needed recre- 
ational opportunity. In larger and 
more heavily populated areas, munici- 
pal and county government is assum- 
ing an increasing role in program 
provision. America today has count- 
less examples of the many different 
patterns of recreational administra- 
tion through which summer and year- 
round programs can be financed and 
administered. No one agency or or- 
ganization can claim a monopoly in 
the right to provide needed recrea- 
tion services. All are needed if to- 
day’s challenges are to be met. 


BRIEF VIEW OF PROGRAMS 

This article points out briefly a 
few of the summer program features 
planned for teen-agers gleaned from 
a sampling of California communi- 
ties both large and small. Care has 
been exercised to suggest program 
features that have been found suc- 
cessful in several types of adminis- 
trative arrangements, but it is not 
to be construed that the illustrations 
cited here represent the ultimate or 
necessarily the best in summer recre- 
ation planning in California or in the 
nation. It is hoped that readers will 
find in this article suggestions for 
summer recreation which may cause 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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ot 7 seconds to break the tie. A good snap, a good spot on the 31-yard line, 
is a good boot —and 100,809 people had a new page for their memory books. 
- The ball handled and kicked so well in that crucial play was the 
“ Wilson “TD” —a football so new it had not been available for the regular 
* 1955 season. Yet in the East-West, Blue-Gray and Rose Bowl games it 


‘Il proved so superior in “‘feel’’ and in handling, there was only one lost 
ball due to fumbling. 


or 
- We ask you to let your own squad practice with the “TD.” We're 

entirely willing to let our case rest in their hands. Why not let your 

Wilson salesman arrange this — today! The Wilson name is part of the game 
156 
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DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


Through Health, 
Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


This book: 


will do wonders for you. 
It Will: 


@ Give you new ideas and techniques that 
you can put to work in the classroom, on 
the playground, at the recreation center. 


@ Acquaint you with the recent develop- 
ments in psychology, child development, 
sociology, and anthropology that you 
should know about. 

@ Enable you to recognize the difference 
between authoritarian, democratic, and 
laissez-faire teaching and leadership and 
provide scales for you to evaluate your 
own leadership role. 

@ Give you some sound professional ideas 
about public relations and techniques of 
influencing the public. 

@ Enable you to talk with mutual advantage 
to psychologists, psychiatrists, human 
development specialist: social case 
workers, sociologists, and administrators. 

@ In short, boost your professional 1.Q. by 
a decile or more. 


FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF; 
YOU CAN'T LOSE 


(Fill in and mail this coupon today. Exam- 
ine the book for 30 days, and if at the 
end of this time you decide you don’t want 
the book, return it and the charge will be 
canceled.) 


AAHPER Publications-Sales, 

1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash., D. C. 

Please send me ......._ .. copies of Developing 
Democratic Human Relations at $3.00 each. 


Address 
me. 


Check enclosed. 
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Play SAFE in 
TECHNICOLOR 


A Safety Color Code for play 
areas and playground equipment 


by MARY MARGARET FREDERICK 


Seton Hall College, Greensburg, Pa. 


ANY PLAYGROUNDS do not 

offer a real invitation to ““Come 
and Play.” Sometimes it is because 
the playground is lacking in equip- 
ment; sometimes because the over-all 
picture is colorless. 

While doing research on my Mas- 
ter’s thesis, I came upon an interest- 
ing trend. The E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours and Company had come up 
with a Safety Color Code which 
seemed to be a partial solution to 
many hazards surrounding industrial 
workers. It operated on the principle 
of teaching safety through the use 
of color. With this in mind, I worked 
out a code that could be used with 
playground equipment and play areas. 


CODE FOR PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 

Red—Used for equipment and facili- 
ties for fire-fighting purposes. Red 
may be used on stationary play- 
ground equipment, such as horizontal 
bar supports, slide supports, and slide 
ladder. 


Green—Denotes safety, marks first 
aid equipment. Green may be used 
for benches or resting areas on the 
playground and for the first aid box. 


Yellow—lIdentifies physical hazards, 
marks equipment one might trip over 
or strike against. Yellow may be used 
on moving equipment on playground 
areas, especially on swings, and on 
balance beam, chain for rings, clamp 
for ropes, swing supports, and guard 
rail. 


Blue—Light blue denotes an area 
where precaution should be used, 


while the dark blue is used for equip- 
ment or machinery temporarily out 
of service. Since the dark blue is used 
primarily as a signal for a temporary 
condition, it is advisable to use this 
signal in the form of a movable sign. 
The ligit blue may be used on com- 
paratively safe equipment, such as 
climbing horse supports, horizontal 
ladder supports, jungle gym supports, 
sand box shelves, seesaw supports, 
and inside rail of slide. The dark blue 
is used on equipment in need of 
repair. 


White—Marks good housekeeping fa- 
facilities, sanitation, or traffic. White 
may be used on playgrounds to denote 
bicycle parking or pathways for 
walking. 


Orange—Used as a signal for caution 
or to be on the alert. Orange may be 
used with playground equipment that 
may cause injury if someone walks 
into the areas, such as supports for 
rings and ropes, sand box sides, see- 
saw board, and swing seats. 


Black—Balance beam supports may 
be in black. 


ADVANTAGES OF COLOR CODE 

Readers of this article who are 
directly concerned with playground 
equipment or playground supervision 
may be able to put this Safety Color 
Code into operation. The use of color 
has two definite advantages for play- 
ground equipment and play areas: it 
means greater safety for children, 
and it makes more attractive and in- 
viting playgrounds. * 
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How reliable is health information 


Criteria for evaluating its validity 


This report has been compiled over a period of two years by members of 
the General Health Courses Committee! of the annual College Conference, 
sponsored by the Health and Physical Education Service, Virginia Department 


of Education. 


E ARE BEING bombarded 

daily from all sides by com- 
munications on health problems and 
practices which influence our ideas 
and attitudes relating directly or in- 
directly to our physical and mental 
well being. Do we question their 
authenticity ? 

The following criteria are sug- 
gested as guides to help evaluate the 
reliability and validity of the many 
types of health information pre- 
sented. These criteria are adaptable 
to all the vehicles of communication 
of health information regardless of 
whether they are read, heard, or seen. 

The use of these criteria will help 
you clarify your. own thinking re- 
garding scientific validity and will 
protect you against the pitfalls in- 
volved in the use of unproven prod- 
ucts and devices. 


THE CRITERIA 


The evaluation of health information 
may be determined by appraising: 


. The publisher, association, or agency, and 
its purpose. 
a. Is the publisher, association, or 
agency recognized as being of good 
reputation in the field of health and 
manned by trained and competent 
health personnel? 
b. Why has this current health infor- 
mation been presented? What is the 
basis of the presentation? 
(1) Is the purpose of the commu- 
nication to give facts on which to 
base personal opinion and beliefs? 
Is its intent that of service? To im- 
prove living? 


1 Mary K. Beyrer, chm., Rebecca Broken- 
brough, Robert P. Carroll, Oscar W. Gup- 
ton, Raymond C. Heidloff, Katherine Mac- 
Donald, Carol Rice, M.D., Theresa Shelton, 
Mary L. Strough, and Ruth E. Tandy. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL 


(2) Is the purpose to sell specific 
products or ideas without reference 
to the scientific value of the prod- 
uct? To entertain? 


2. The qualifications of the specific author, 
speaker, or organization. 
a. What are the qualifications of the 
writer or speaker disseminating the 
health information? 
(1) Is he trained in the health 
sciences? Is he a medical doctor, 
dentist, educator, clergyman, or sci- 
ence reporter? 
(2) What are his present position 
and standing in the community? In 
the field? 
(3) What contributions has he 
made in the past to the field of 
health or related sciences? Has he 
won distinction in the field of his 
subject? 
(4) Whatare his professional affili- 
ations? 
(5) Has his experience in the 
health or related fields qualified 
him for this task? 
(6) Has he written or spoken for 
other professional or lay groups? 
(7) Do you know the exact mean- 
ing of the titles and degrees claimed 
by writer or speaker? 
b. If a ghost writer is used or a re- 
porter allowed to tell the story, has 
the author checked the actual writing 
and will he stand back of the facts 
presented? 


3. The date of the presentation. 
a. Is the vehicle of communication of 
recent date or recent revision, or, if 
not, is it acceptable to contemporary 
workers in the field? 
b. Is the subject matter or content of 
recent date? 
c. Are the data of such recent origin 
as to lack proper testing and thus 
possibly be unreliable? 


4. The procedure and style of presentation. 

a. How has knowledge of the subject 

matter been gained? 
(1) If based on scientific experi- 
ments or research, have necessary 
facts and statistics been included? 
Is there a bias in the interpretation 
of the data? 


(2) Are all sources credited? 
(3) Are the data based on unbiased 
fact or personal opinion? 
(4) Is this personal experience or 
second-hand reporting? 
(5) Are the methods which are 
used described? Unbiased? 
b. Is the presentation concise and un- 
derstandable? 
c. Are effective visual aids used? 
d. Are devices of propaganda dis- 
cernible? (As developed by Alfred M. 
Lee, How To Understand Propa- 
ganda. New York: Rinehart & Co., 
1952.) 


(1) Are techniques of basic pro- 
cedure used? (selecting the issue— 
case making—simplification) 
(2) Are omnibus symbols em- 
ployed? (glittering generalities— 
name calling) 
(3) Are techniques of identification 
involved? (transfer and testimonial 
—plain folks and band wagon— 
guilt and virtue by association) 
e. Is there a spirit of chicanery in- 
volved in the presentation? 


5. The opinions of others, such as medical ex- 

perts, public or private agencies, and reliable 
friends familiar with the topic. 
a. Has a reputable and qualified per- 
son or agency reviewed and approved 
this presentation? Is the expert, 
agency or friend especially qualified 
and recognized as capable of review- 
ing these data and rendering an 
opinion? 

(1) If a medical doctor, has he re- 
ceived further training entitling 
him to belong to a medical specialty 
board or college? Has he been 
awarded the title of Fellow for dis- 
tinguished service? 

(2) If in education or public health, 
has he advanced degrees and spe- 
cializations in the field of health? 
(3) If an agency, is it operated for 
the protection of the consumer? 

b. What are the qualifications of the 

friends whose opinions are rendered? 

c. Does the appraisal of others con- 

cur with your own scientific knowl- 

edge of the subject? * 
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Judo is taught as a sport, with emphasis on 
self-preservation when downed by the enemy. 


Basketball is a sport that develops 
teamwork, endurance, and co-ordination. 
Cadets learn to play, coach, and officiate. 


Class instruction in boxing develops leadership qualities of self-confidence and aggressiveness. 


Keeping Fit To Fly — 


Through Physical Education 


Air cadets when graduated will complete 
requirements of Physical Education Minor 


by M. M. MACKENZIE 


U. S. Air Force Academy, Lowry Air Force Base 


O N COMPLETION of the dedi- 
cation ceremonies of the new 
United States Air Force Academy 
on July 11, 1955 at Denver, Colo- 
rada, 306 cadets began a four-year 
program of physical education. This 
program, together with the education 
and military training programs at 
the Academy, is directed toward pre- 
paring each cadet to acquire the qual- 
ities of leadership required of an of- 
ficer in the United States Air Force. 
To aid the development of leader- 
ship qualities, the Department of 
Physical Training has blueprinted an 
extensive program which goes be- 
yond the usual concept of military 
physical training. In effect, gradu- 
ates of the Academy will complete re- 
quirements equivalent to that of 
Physical Education Minor students 
at civilian institutions. 
LEADERSHIP INSTRUCTION 


Cadets will not only be subjected tu 
a rigorous physical conditioning pro- 
gram, but they will also receive in- 
struction in most American sports 
and will compete in intramural as 
well as intercollegiate sports. Stand- 
ards of proficiency in intramural 
sports will be established and the 
cadets will be required to meet those 
standards. 


With a firm basis of physical edu- 
cation skill, the cadets will then re- 
ceive limited instruction in teaching 
methods, officiating, physiology, and 
organization and administration of 
Air Force competitive sports. Added 
to formal instruction will be experi- 
ence in coaching, officiating, and 
administering intramural sports, to- 
gether with serving as assistant in- 
structors in the various sports. These 
experiences will be evaluated and will 
affect the physical education marks of 
each cadet. It is hoped that from this 
experience the cadet will be qualified 
to organize and direct sports pro- 
grams at Air Force bases. 


FITNESS 


To insure that the cadets maintain 
their own fitness for leadership in 
later years, a great deal of emphasis 
will be placed on the development of 
skill in “carry-over” sports such as 
archery, badminton, golf, swimming, 
and tennis. Through instruction in 
recreational sports it is hoped that 
each Academy graduate will be en- 
couraged to participate in active rec- 
reational sports throughout his Air 
Force career. 

In the four years of the cadets’ 
program of physical education, em- 
phasis will be placed on the develop- 
ment of skill in the combative sports 
of boxing, judo, and wrestling. It is 
believed that these activities will 
help build important individual at- 
tributes of leadership such as emo- 
tional stability, courage, and perse- 
verance. 

The program of physical education 
at the Air Force Academy, then, is 
geared to prepare future air com- 
manders to maintain their personal 
fitness as well as develop the leader- 
ship qualities necessary to insure 
that the Air Force maintains a high 
degree of physical and emotional 
fitness. * 
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For Day-After-Day | 
Value 


and Performance... | 
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Pennsylvania tough rubber-covered balls 
have superior resistance to the rough, tough 
conditions of daily play. Yet, they have 
the ‘‘feel’’, grip and balance of the finest 
and most expensive athletic equipment. 

This ability to take rough play and still 
perform well is your guarantee of long 
satisfactory use, additional days of service 
for your budget dollar. 

When you buy Pennsylvania you buy 
value and performance. Check into this 
famous rubber-covered line today! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY 


Pennsylvania Athletic Products Division - Akron, Ohio 
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HITS 


US'l BASEBALL fans have the 
M hazy notion that bats are made 
of hickory or willow. Hickory used 
to be used in the old days, but it is 
much too heavy now to make a good 
modern bat with the whip and re- 
silience necessary for the “long” 
game. More than 95 percent of the 
ball bats today are made of ash, 
preferably of second growth. 

Timbermen who have grown up in 
the business explain that ash-wood 
is ideal for its duties. It is a hard, 
tough wood which combines light 
weight with a powerful whip action; 
hard enough to bite into the ball and 
springy enough to snap the ball away 
like a slingshot. If you don’t believe 
it, study some slow camera action 
photos of a batter taking his cut: 
the heavy end of the bat will be trail- 
ing behind the handle just before the 
wrist action takes the business end 
into the ball. 
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Billets cut from ash piled for 
seasoning at Dolgeville, N.Y., 
plant of McLaughlin-Millard Co., 
a leading bat manufacturer. 


GROWING BAT WOOD 

Not only must the bat be made 
from a specific wood—ash—but it 
must be grown under specific condi- 
tions in a specific part of the country. 
Coincidenta!!) this prized baseball 
wood is found adjacent to the Base- 
ball Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, 
New York, official birthplace of the 
game. 

Only in this relatively limited for- 
est belt in the lower Adirondack, 
Catskill and southern tier of New 
York and northern Pennsylvania, 
can this ash be found. This area has 
special qualities such as soil ingredi- 
ents, soil depth and a climate which 
is not too warm nor too rugged. But 
these are only a few of the required 
conditions. 

It takes 40 to 50 years of growth 
in the quiet, secluded depths of a 
forest, under almost unbelievably 
ideal conditions to produce a bat of 
big league quality. 

“The best batwood,” say the ex- 
perts, “grows steadily and evenly for 
40 or 50 years to maturity, on the 
sides of mountains sheltered from 
wind and weather. Even the position 
on the mountainside is important. 
Seedlings high on a mountain are apt 
to mature too slowly, and slow growth 
develops tight-grained wood, too 
heavy and too rigid, lacking the 
“give” which adds zip to drives. On 
the other hand, trees grown at too 
low an elevation develop too rapidly, 
with a resulting coarse grain.” 

Throughout this long process, 
Mother Nature holds the fate of Big 
League weapons constantly in her 
hands. The growing conditions in 
New York State, as in the bordering 
region of Pennsylvania, are frankly 
admitted to be a gift, and a rare one, 
from Nature’s book. For the most 
successful growth, succeeding sum- 
mers and winters must be fairly uni- 
form and free from extremes. Should 


by RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 


a long, severe winter be followed by a 
short summer, growth that year 
would be stunted and narrow band 
of new growth grain would result. 
Reversal of these conditions would 
create a wide grain beyond the thin 
one, resulting in a bat lacking uni- 
formity. 


MAKING THE BATS 

Timber scouts scour the forests 
selecting the specimens which have 
achieved the right age and size, and 
preserve the growth of the younger 
stand to the fullest extent. The tree 
selected for processing has a diam- 
eter of 12 to 15 inches. From one 
tree ordinarily enough billets can be 
obtained to fashion 60 bats. 

On being hauled to the mill yard, 
the tree is cut into lengths of about 
42 inches, then split by hand into 
pie-shaped wedges. In the mill, cut- 
ting machines shape the splits into 
billets. Inspection weeds out the 
culls, since an imperfection might 
easily cause loss of a-critical game. 

After 18 months of storage under 
shelter, the billets are sent to fabri- 
cating plants. There lathes trim and 
curve the billets down to bat size 
and shape. Calipers are applied to 
maintain correct measures and bal- 
ance is carefully determined by 
weighing and testing, with an exact- 
ness akin to the craftsmanship of a 
Swiss watch. 

In the final stages a compound is 
added by dipping the wood in a solu- 
tion which further protects the grain. 
The bat then emerges, smooth and 
shining, a precision instrument, 
stamped with the name of its maker, 
and often with the name of a par- 
ticular player, ready for its mission. 


SIGNATURES AND LABELS 


The first signature to be used on 
a bat was that of Honus Wagner, 
“The Flying Dutchman” back in 
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1905. Not only was this the first 
signature to be used on bats, but the 
idea of using such a device was brand 
new at the time, and no doubt 
played an important part as a fore- 
runner of the present widespread 
endorsement advertising. After Wag- 
ner in the same year came the signa- 
ture of Napoleon Lajoie, Ty Cobb in 
1908, Eddie Collins in 1910 and Frank 
“Home Run” Baker in 1911. 

Bat makers admit having one 
special fetish. They are mighty par- 
ticular to stamp the labels and trade- 
mark in the exact position for the 
“up” side of the stick. Any sandlot 
player will remember the admoni- 
tion a kid gets with his first batting 
practice: “Keep the label up!” 

Whether the label is burned into 


’ the wood or stamped with gold or 


ink, one thing is certain, it’s on the 
horizontal side of the grain. As bat- 
ters know, the real punch in the bat 
is off the side of the grain and proper 
position can be gauged from the 
trademark. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS FUSSY 


Ballplayers often go to the fac- 
tories to watch their bats being 


Grandaddy of all bats has place of honor in baseball's hall of 
fame, Cooperstown, N.Y. Sid C. Keener, above, is museum director. 


made; often pick them out of the 
production line, or select the wood 
they are to be made from. 

Many are fussy and superstitious. 
Ted Williams would spend hours 
looking through timber stacks for 
narrow grain pieces— while Dick 


After being dipped in a special conditioning bath, the bats are 
air-dried on a conveyor system, later on will be ready for use. 


Bartell and Al Simmons searched for 
lumber with the widest grain. 

Eddie Collins had to have his bat 
made from half red and half white 


’ timber. Babe Ruth always insisted 


that his bats have plenty of knots 
in the hitting end. Actually, they 
were not knots at all, but darkened 
spots caused when the tree bent in 
the wind. But the superstitious Babe 
was sure they were the secret of his 
success and so the turners of the 
Babe’s bats had to hunt through a 
special woodpile for his clubs. 

Back in the old days, Hugh Duffy, 
who hit .438 one season, had all the 
billets tested by bouncing them on 
a concrete floor and using only those 
with a certain “ring.” 

In Cooperstown, enshrined in the 
National Baseball Museum are the 
famous World Series bats of today 
and yesterday just around the corner 
from where they grew. Grandaddy 
of them all is the unwieldy slugger 
used by Abner Doubleday over a 
century ago. Each bat in the collec- 
tion is a mute evidence of at least 
one great moment in baseball his- 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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‘For Satisfaction... 
Satigfaction... 


THE BAT WITH THE 
FLEXIBLE WHIP ACTION 


From sandlots to 
the major leagues 
players agree 
that Adirondack 
bats first year 
after year 


ADIRONI BACK 
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Coeducational classes in dance and volleyball in the high school gymnasium. 


Coedueational Physical Education— 


a successful high school program 


by MADELYNE WALKER and RAY HOBBS 


OEDUCATIONAL physical edu- 
cation is a phase of the physical 
education program that has been a 
“problem child” for a great number 
of years. 

In 1949, the men and women phys- 
ical education teachers in a small 
high school in the State of Washing- 
ton tried to solve a scheduling prob- 
lem by combining their classes. Their 
experience interested one of the in- 
structors in investigation of coedu- 
cational physical education.t Using 
her thesis as a starting point, the 
three physical education instructors 
in the Pullman schools began to work 
toward their goal—a coeducational 
program. 


PRELIMINARY ORGANIZATION 


Pullman has a population of 12,000. 
The parents of the students in our 


1 Marlys Gaye Bridgham, A Survey of Co- 
educational Physical Education in the High 
Schools of the State of Washington. Un- 
published Master’s thesis, Washington State 
College, 1951. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Public Schools, Pullman, Washington 


high school are farmers, laborers, 
professional people, and college pro- 
fessors. A large percentage of our 
students are members of a church 
and attend services regularly. Most 
of the boys and girls have a full-time 
job in the summer and part-time jobs 
in the winter. About 80 per cent of 
our graduates go on to college, nurses’ 
training, or business school. In most 
cases, their records academically and 
socially rank extremely high in these 
institutions of higher learning. 
When our district began building a 
new gymnasium, we asked that the 
gymnasium not be divided in any 
manner and that our boys and girls 
physical education classes be sched- 
uled concurrently. We met no objec- 
tions from the administration, the 
community, or the students. 


OBJECTIVES 


Objectives for the program were 
set down as a guide. The combined 
objectives were as follows: 

1. To provide a situation in which boys 
and girls could learn to play together. 


2. To provide an atmosphere of under- 
standing and appreciation of one sex for 
the other. 

3. To promote gentlemanliness and good 
sportsmanship. 

4. To develop habits conducive to sound 
physical and mental health. 

5. To promote a feeling for the safety 
and welfare of others. 

6. To develop individual and group skills 
in various activities. 

7. To offer as many activities as possible 
in which girls and boys may take part 
together. 

8. To utilize the services of both men 
and women teachers and their special skills. 

Our total school population is 375 
high school and 210 junior high 
school students. Our physical educa- 
tion classes average 48 girls and 50 
boys. There are six classes and one 
activity period each day. 


PROGRAM IN ACTION 

In the fall we start all classes out 
with some marching tactics, body 
conditioning, and relays. From this 
we go into a progression of funda- 
mentals and finally sports. In the 
fall the boys play speedball, soccer, 


and flag football. The girls play 
speedball and speedaway. 


Speedball. After each have learned 
fundamentals and skills for a four- 
week period, speedball teams are 
combined for several periods during 
the last two weeks. 

To eliminate some of the proba- 
bility of injury, our teams are formed 
in this manner: A girls backfield 
and a boys line play against a girls 
line and a boys backfield. This also 
equalizes the teams and eliminates 
the tendency toward a _ one-sided 
game because of the greater skill of 
the boys. 


Volleyball. In volleyball, girls are 
taught girls rules and boys are 
taught boys rules. The modified rules 
are a combination: (1) a boy plays 
a ball once; (2) the girls may set it 
up to themselves or someone else; 
(3)a boy’s serve may never be as- 
sisted; (4) the method of rotation 
is determined by the number of 
players on a side. 


Dance. In dancing classes, various 
methods are used to secure partners. 
We use a Grand March, mixers, trad- 
ing with another couple, boys choice, 
girls choice, and finally program 
dances. Throughout the dancing, 
good manners and conduct are always 
stressed. This is the only unit where 
students are allowed to wear street 
clothing. Only two excuses may ex- 
empt a student from taking part in 
our dance program: medical excuse 
or religious objection. 


Basketball and Other Sports. Dur- 
ing the unit in basketball, the classes 
play separately throughout, but meet 
in the gymnasium at the same time. 
The man teacher, however, teaches 
some fundamentals to both classes. 
This year we are experimenting with 
a combined group, dividing the floor 
in half and having three boy guards 
playing against three boy forwards. 
On the other end three girl guards 
play against three girl forwards. 
Boys basketball played in one end 
and girls basketball played in the 
other. The boy guards pass to girl 
forwards and vice versa. 

In badminton, the boys and girls 
play together and both instructors 
work with all students. In wrestling, 


boxing, and track, only the boys par- 
ticipate. Tumbling is a combined ac- 
tivity, with stress on grace and flexi- 
bility for the girls and a more 
vigorous and adventuresome type of 
activity for the boys. 


Softball. Softball classes utilize the 
services of both men and women in- 
structors, with mixed teams playing 
part of the time. One method of mix- 
ing is to have a girl battery for the 
boys team and a boy battery for the 
girls team. 


Bowling and Golf. Bowling is a co- 
educational activity in which one in- 
structor takes a group of boys and 
girls to the bowling alleys four blocks 
from the school and the other in- 
structor teaches the second group in 
the gymnasium. At the end of two 
weeks, the groups are rotated. Bowl- 
ing is not compulsory, since students 
must pay a small fee. 

We are adding golf to our program 
this spring and in the future we hope 
to be able to add some of the other 
activities. At the present time, swim- 
ming, winter sports, and tennis are 
taken care of by our city recreation 
program, since our school has no 
facilities for these activities. 


EVALUATION 

Our program has been in operation 
for three years and we feel that many 
of our objectives have been reached 
long before we had anticipated. 

In summarizing, we find from our 
evaluations and the evaluations of 
others that by having coeducational 
physical education, we seem to be 
accomplishing the following: 

1. Much more attention to appearance 
and cleanliness. 

2. More respect and consideration for 
each other. 

3. Greater participation in after-school 
parties and dances. 

4. Better citizenship in the whole school 
in general. 

5. Courtesy and friendliness for both 
teachers and each other. 

6. A high degree of skill is attained by 
both girls and boys. 


We as instructors feel that much 
can and should be done in teaching 
young people to play together, in 
order that they may work and live 
together better in the future, plus 
the fact that working together in this 
situation is an enjoyable experience 
for us. * 


Editor's Mail (From page 6) 


DEAR EDITOR: 

I would like to mention that your 
January coverage on College Gymnasi- 
ums was most interesting and informa- 
tive. Since so much building is taking 
place and will continue to take place, 
maybe our professional magazine would 
do well to include a panorama of several 
new facilities of different levels (ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high) 
each year. I am sure it would be a great 
service to those of us asked by azchi- 
tects and superintendents, “What do you 
want in the new building?” 

JOHANSEN 
Consultant in Phys. Educ., 
Health and Safety, Public 
Schools, Racine, Wis. 
Many readers found the facilities articles help- 
ful. Similar articles are planned for the coming 
year, covering all levels and on both indoor 
and outdoor facilities. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

I must take this opportunity to tell 
you that the struggle for Health and 
Physical Education is by no means over 
—it is just beginning. New Jersey has 
had a law since 1913. Some communi- 
ties have been allowed to ignore this 
law. I came here in 1940 to teach in 
a new Regional High School, married 
in 1948—settled in the community— 
had three children in rapid succession 
and suddenly realized as the first child 
approached Kindergarten that our 
school system had no program in Health 
and Physical Education. 

Upon questioning the Superintendent 
of Schools and the County Superintend- 
ent, I was told that it was lack of 
facilities. I had then to arouse my 
friends, my PTA Woman’s Club, and 
civic organizations. We struggled four 
long years through referendums lost 
and won. We have finally hired a full 
time Physical Education Program in- 
structor and have an all-purpose room 
in each of our schools. The Program 
has just begun in September. If anyone 
should ask what retired Phys Eders 
do—here is one answer! 

ROSABEL S. Koss 
Twp. of Little Falls, N.J. 


Realizing that the situation in which Mrs. 
Koss found herself is only too common, the 
Association has tly co-sp ed a film 
to interpret the need for physical education 
programs to communities. Title of the 27-mm 
color film is “They Grow Up So Fast,” and. it 
may be purchased from AAHPER at $135. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

I’ve just received my copy of the new 
brochure “Recreation.” It is excellent. 
Can I secure 700 copies to mail to the 
Guidance Teachers of our high schools? 

FRED M. COOMBS 
In charge, Recreation Curric. 
Pa. State U. 

Dr. Coombs refers to the new career leaflet 
published by AAHPER—available for health and 
physical education, too. * 
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Contributions of Dance 
to Physical Education 


by DUDLEY ASHTON 
University of Nebraska 


Part Il. The Dominant European Centuries 


HE HISTORY OF both dance and 
education seems to cen- 
ter in Europe from approximately 
the fifth to the nineteenth century. 
The first of these centuries known as 
the Middle Ages are almost devoid of 
physical education. Such movement 
education as existed was concerned 
chiefly with knighthood—the use of 
the spear and lance, horsemanship, 
the long bow, and correlary arts of 
war. 

Bound to the land by the laws of 
feudal fiefdom, the peasants or serfs 
worked from dawn to dusk to provide 
a bountiful living for their overlords 
in return for protection against ene- 
mies. The attitude of the early 
church, stressing the needs of the 
soul and both ignoring and despising 
the needs of the body, also influenced 
movement education. Nevertheless, 
these same factors of political organi- 
zation and the rise of Christianity 
preserved the small niche held by 
dance in that day. 


PEASANT AND FOLK DANCE 

Dance is of the time and of the 
day. Deep in the roots of the serfs 
lay folk movements used in primitive 
ritual to the gods, changed in con- 
tent and in meaning as the centuries 
passed, but still alive as the simple 
peasant dances of the Middle Ages. 
According to Hillis, folk dance is a 
term that came into use in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, 
when definite differentiation was 
made between the dance of the peas- 
antry and that of the aristocracy.' 

In spite of the frowns of the es- 
tablished church, the philosophy of 


1 Mary Carroll Hillis, A Study in Origins 
of Certain European Folk Dances and Sing- 
ing Games, p. 3. 
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dualism, and the burden of constant 
toil, these peasant folk danced. It 
was one of their few outlets for joy 
in living. The dance was used as a 
vehicle to pass on to youth customs 
and attitudes that could not be ex- 
pressed in speech or in writing. 

The three dominant populations 
that cut across Europe—the Nordic, 
the Mediterranean, and the Alpine— 
produced folk dances that reflected 
the characteristics of these popula- 
tions as well as their environment. 
We have many records in literature, 
in history, and in descriptions of that 
day to indicate the sources, develop- 
ment, and contribution of folk arts 
from the sixteenth century to the 
present day. 

Our records are scant during the 
Middle Ages. Since peasant dance 
was one of the avenues by which 
movement skills of that day were 
preserved, it is wise for us to glance 
at one or two examples from this 
period. 


Nordic Region. Scandinavia has been 
called the breeding ground of the 
Nordics. There seems to be no record 
of the actual dances performed in 
Scandinavia and Finland before the 
eleventh century. Urlin, in speaking 
of these dances, states that there 
were weapon dances in honor of Thor 
and that there is evidence of dances 
performed round the drinking horns 
at the marriage feasts.” We have our 
best information about the chain 
dances performed in the Faroe Is- 
lands. These were ballads telling 
heroic stories sung as accompaniment 
to the chains (or circles) of either 


2Ethel L. Urlin, Dancing, Ancient and 
Modern, p. 89. 


men alone, women alone, or mixed 
groups moving during the refrain in 
a monotonous chasse’ interspersed 
with occasional leaps. One of the most 
famous of these dances told the story 
of Roland and Charlemagne.* By the 
fourteenth century, records showing 
many variations of the chain dances 
or caroles, as they were often called, 
were known. 


Mediterranean. The location of the 
Mediterranean population on the 
three great southern peninsulas— 
the Italian, the Iberian, and the Bal- 
kan—is an important factor in their 
early dance forms. The sea acted 
both as barrier for exchange of ideas 
and as a means of contact. We shall 
cite only a few Balkan developments. 
Lying at the crossroads between 
Europe and Asia, the Balkans have 
been the pawn of international poli- 
tics for centuries. Predominantly, 
this is a peasant culture. In the Mid- 
dle Ages, the serfs were passed from 
master to master as pawns in con- 
quest for power. Such has also been 
their lot under nationalist regimes. 
The peasant culture is static and so 
are the dance forms; they have 
changed very little through hundreds 
of years. 

Here as in the Nordic region, one 
dance form holds sway: the chain 
dance. The name varies from coun- 
try to country; it is called the kolo 
in Yugoslavia, the horo in Bulgaria, 
the hora in Roumania, and the choros 
in Greece.* These chain dances de- 


Agnes Rothery, Denmark, Kingdom of 
Reason, p. 215. 

4Stoyan Pribichevich, World Without 
End, The Saga of Southeastern Europe, 
p. 353. 
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pend upon co-operative effort for suc- 
cess. The peasant has a definite sense 
of the need for co-operative effort. 

In Roumania, these chain dances 
have intense significance. ““She dances 
at the dance” is the peasant way of 
stating that a girl is now eligible for 
marriage.’ Sachs states that in Rou- 
mania dances to heal the sick may be 
found, dances of fertility in which 
water is poured over the women 
dancing, and combined defense and 
fertility rites.® 

Many of the Greek dances were 
forerunners of Greek drama. The 
virtuosity exhibited in dances of the 
Evzones commemorate the guerrilla 
warfare resisting the Turks in the 
late Middle Ages. All of these rounds 
look and seem simple but, like the 
peasant, they have subtle meanings 
and high degrees of ability expressed 
for those who have eyes to see. 


Alpine Peoples. The Alpine peoples, 
acquiring land by passive infiltration 
from East to West across the broad 
central strip of Europe, have a matrix 
culture growing out of diverse 
factors. Lack of natural barriers, 
constant political conflict, and eco- 
nomic inequalities combined with 
jealous love of land have made this 
region a cauldron seething with re- 
current boiling issues. During the 
Middle Ages, dance was preserved in 
peasant forms that varied from lo- 
cale to locale but the thematic ma- 
terial is amazingly similar. 

Dances whose descent from pagan 
beliefs was short-spanned included 
fertility rites and sympathetic magic, 
dances of resurrection, and bridge 
dances. These were performed origi- 
nally as sacrifices to the bridges, to 
help the soul cross a bridge after 
death, and in thanksgiving that the 
Land Spirit could now wander from 
place to place. From Bohemia, Slo- 
vakia, and Poland to France, bridge 
dances were known. 

Peasants danced on the greens in 
front of the churches on feast days. 
Probably our best known dance of 
this type is the Chimes of Dunkirk 
from the channel village of World 


5 John LaGorce, “Roumania and Its Rubi- 
con,” National Geographic Magazine, 30: 
185-202, Sept. 1916. 

®Kent Sachs, World History of Dance, 
pp. 64, 145, 338. 


War II fame. Gradually, local dance 
forms evolved and the great heritage 
of European folk dances became well- 
developed during the Renaissance. 


GUILD DANCES 

In the Middle Ages, feudal econ- 
omy recognized economic needs for 
marketing its surpluses by the estab- 
lishment of the “free cities.”” Here 
the burghers or wealthy tradesmen 
and the Trade Guilds for the protec- 
tion of artisans flourished. Each 
guild practiced economic domination 
by exclusion of all except its own 
members. 

The guilds wielded control over 
both the work and the recreation of 
their members. Traditional mimetic 
occupational dances belonging to spe- 
cific trades were jealously guarded 
and taught only to their own mem- 
bers. The Sword Dance of both 
Sweden and Norway, described by 
Olaus Magnus, has been accredited to 
the Guild of Metalworkers.’ Cloth- 
makers had elaborate dances depict- 
ing the processes involved in their 
trade. 

The shoemakers, butchers, tailors, 
bakers, fishermen, coopers, copper- 
smiths, silversmiths, and furriers 
each had dances identified with their 
members but varying slightly from 
country to country. Within each 
trade, the apprentices, journeymen 
and master craftsmen had different 
dances, with no one allowed to shift 
his classification.. At the great guild 
festivals, these dances were per- 
formed. Passed from guild member 
to guild member, they were one means 
of preserving folk customs. 


COURT FORMS 


Life in the feudal courts of the 
Middle Ages was not a continuous 
and pleasant pageant, as our rather 
superficial ideas often picture it. The 
boredom of feudal life for the women, 
who waited the outcome of the con- 
stant minor campaigns, and of the 


knights, who were idle between bat-- 


tles, was relieved by sporadic enter- 
tainment. Much of the entertainment 


7 Violet Alford and Rodney Gallop, The 
Traditional Dance, p. 101. 

SP. Nettl, “Notes on the History of 
Dance,” Musical Quarterly, 15:583-588, 
Oct. 1929. 


in the courts was furnished by the 
court Fool, an individual licensed to 
ridicule and banter all personages. 
Another interest was dance. 

The elaborate and highly styied 
court dance forms, as we know them, 
were developments of the early Ren- 
aissance. Feudal courts, however, 
expressed certain concepts of chiv- 
alry combined with the ethics of the 
Christian religion, as a code of man- 
ners in the more simple feudal court 
dance forms. The processionals, the 
bows, the slow chain dances were 
used for centuries before they were 
elaborated into the intricacies of the 
Renaissance dance. The chain dance, 
called in Germany the Reigen and in 
France the carole, were always ac- 
companied by song and are said to 
date back to the time of the Trouba- 
dors. The French branle of later me- 
dieval days was derived from these 
early round dances. 

In baronial castles the dance chain used 
to be formed in the dining-hall after the 
midday meal. Men and women joined alter- 
nately in the chain which would move round 
to the left (sunwise, that is to say) with 
slow, gliding steps to the singing of the 
leader. The other dancers would take up the 
refrain in chorus. ® 

These dances were spread by trav- 
eling minstrels whose services to ar- 
range fetes and lead the dances were 
greatly appreciated when they ap- 
peared at the castles. 

Grove, in discussing feudal court 
life, states that dancing concluded 
the tournaments. Also mentioned is 
the Torch dance at weddings. The 
name comes from the custom of hav- 
ing the great hall filled with pages 
holding lighted torches at spaced in- 
tervals. The bridal party, followed 
by the other lords and ladies, paced 
a slow processional in and out of the 
torchlit files at the close of the wed- 
ding festivities.’° 

Chivalry was the basis of feudal 
court life. Young children were sent 
to courts to learn ladylike behavior 
as ladies-in-waiting and manners and 
polite social usage as pages to the 
knights and lords. Here the elements 
of our urbane society were estab- 

(Concluded on page 34) 


® Violet Alford and Rodney Gallop, op. 
cit, pp. 59-60. 
10 Lily Grove, Dancing, Chap. 9. 
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Complete Phys 


Ed Uniforms 


Combinations at 
LOW PRICES 


CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- 
forms” are priced lower, and the savingsare © T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 


passed along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of 
the nation’s colleges and high schools and 
equip your school with top quality, long 
wearing, perfect laundering Champion 


Phys Ed Uniforms. 


Here are the three standard T-Shirt and 


Gym Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 
(All White) 


¢ 
T-Shirt: St¥le 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4 piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple 
stitched Boxer style waist with heat 
resistant 11%” elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design... 

$1.60 per uniform. 
For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 _ 
(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, 
Maroon, Scarlet, Gray, Black, Gold. 
Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 


_ color with your own design . . . 


$1.65 per uniform. 
For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


FEATURING: 


sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 
at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 

ors—all ked for di de- 

livery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, 

Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, 

Gray, Black, Gold and Old Gold. 

Same construction as 78QS. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 

pants processed in your own school 

color with your own design . . 
$1.75 per uniform. 

For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


ple of #i -Shirt and Gym Pant so must come from ysica ca- 
WRITE FOR 1956 CATALOG SUIT you can see how o gym suit for your tion department or office. Please 
SAMPLE Physical Education classes will look specify design and color when writ- 
with your design in your school color ing for sample. 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., Inc, | 


ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 


BUY ‘DIRECT— Manufacturers 
from Yarn to Finished Product 


THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIFORMS 
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IN NATURE STUDY 


ADING IS undoubtedly the 

most fascinating outdoor joy 
of children, but have you ever tried 
“tuning” a stream? By moving 
rocks from one position to another 
where the water runs fast, you pro- 
duce another “note” in the water 
music. Such simple programs give 
your campers an unforgettable ex- 
perience and enables them to truly 
“hear” the voice of nature in the out- 
of-doors. 

Boat racing with bark chips and 
tiny leaf sails is exciting and fun. 
Teams can be organized, and a whole 
regatta can be sailed downstream to 
a string winning line. 


LIVE WITH A STREAM 

Living with a stream can be a vital 
part of your nature program, for 
“Huck Finn” days have not passed 
and boys and girls of all ages still 
enjoy barefoot days near the water 
*neath summer shade. It’s a simple 
trick to dip deep into cool green 
water with a white pie tin to bring 
up treasures of stream life. 

A lovely shaded stream nook is 
ideal for a stage setting. Poems, 
folk tales, and nature stories can well 
be pantomimed in such a setting with 
little effort. The music of the run- 
ning water adds a special touch to 
such performances, and a camp audi- 
ence will respond surprisingly well 
in such a setting. 

Boys enjoy bridge building, and 
stepping stones across a stream have 
been engineering chores of children 
through the years. Call to the atten- 
tion of your group the mirror-like 
reflections of overhead trees, clouds, 
and bending bushes in the water. 
Beauty of nature must not go un- 
observed; it is the tonic of the camp. 


SHAKE HANDS WITH NATURE 

Not all tree trunks are alike— 
some are jagged, rough and ridged, 
while others are smooth and shiny. 
Make it a practice with your chil- 
dren to “shake -hands” with nature. 
The smooth bark of birch and cherry 
wood is marked with horizontal lines 
which can be peeled easily around the 
trunk, while such trees as hickory 
and white oak offer jagged chips. 
The deep age wrinkles of black and 
red oaks are rough to the touch, 
while beech trees are light in color 
and smooth. The bird’s eye beech 
trees offer a “pimply” surface to ex- 
plore, while sturdy ironwoods (water 
beech) present a study in woodland 
muscles. Compare leaves of bushes 
along the trails—are they smooth, 
hairy, sticky, shiny, silvery, and 
thick? Crush a few between the 
fingers to see if there is a pleasant 
odor. What about the leaf stems? 
Are they red, ebony, orange, or 
darker green than the leaf? 

Stocky shoots of the sumac have 
interesting shield-like designs, while 
the velvet spikes of seeds are a study 
in color. Remember this simple 
jingle when exploring: 

“Berries red—have no dread, 

Berries white—poisonous sight.” 

Virginia Creeper with its five 
shiny leaves may be mistaken for 
poison ivy. It is well to know that 
“you can shake hands with five- 
fingered virginia (creeper), but 
never three-fingered ivy (poison) .” 


WOODLAND SITES 

Stop with your campers in the 
woods just to listen to the wind in 
the trees. Can they see the blue sky 
overhead through the leaves, and per- 
haps the drifting summer clouds? To 


by BETTYE BREESER 


Nature Consultant for Girl Scouts, 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania 


relax on a woodland bed and day- 
dream is a thrill your campers must 
not miss. 

Perfume comes in bottles— 

With fancy price-tags too! 

What sweeter scent can greet you 

Than a woodland washed with dew? 

Artists paint their pictures 

With canvas, brush and oil. 

But God has splashed rare beauty 

In the common woodland soil. 

Enchanted Trails are excellent and 
stimulate the imagination of your 
charges. Groups should follow an 
out-of-the-way trail, observing and 
tagging trees and bushes they know. 
Other groups will follow from day 
to day with their additions and 
ideas. At the end of one week a fine 
nature trail has earmarks of great 
success. Clever signs can be added, 
archways constructed, and even hid- 
den honey-suckle “wishing huts” in- 
cluded. A rustic “singing gate,” at 
which the camp song must be sung 
to enter the trail, adds a ceremonial 
touch to the trek. 

Perhaps a secluded clearing in a 
pine grove can be labeled “Woodland 
Chapel,” in which nature poems can 
be read to the group and songs sung. 
A few minutes pause in such a site 
not only gives the counselor the bene- 
fit of poetry and music in nature 
but enriches the campers. 


CREATIVE NATURE WRITING 
Children are not born writers, but 
their contributions are amazing. 
Many a shy camper has found ex- 
pression in camp newspapers which 
have highlighted nature writing. 
Many nature stories evolve from sim- 
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ple camp experiences, and can often 
be used for outdoor dramatics. Sur- 
prisingly fine poems often result 
from this program in camps. One 
child may tell a story of why the pine 
tree has large cones and the hemlock 
has small ones. Others may choose to 
write the story of a “Fairy Carpet” 
(moss) and why it grows under trees, 
while others may tell of brave Indi- 
ans who lived and ate from the woods. 
“Trees” and “bees” rhyme, and per- 
haps a few lines might go like this: 

We sat beneath the spreading tree— 

And watched a busy little bee. 

He flew away with a tiny roar 

To put his honey in the sweet bee store! 
or: 

I saw a frog upon a rock, 

His eyes were big and bright. 

I knew he wouldn’t croak at me 

Because it wasn’t even night! 


WEATHER OBSERVATION 

Weather wisdom is priceless, and 
there’s nothing like raising a “fair 
weather” flag on a bunk house or 
unit to stimulate interest. Barom- 


_eters, made of vinegar bottles, wire, 


and a length of hose tell a fairly ac- 
curate story, and wind direction, 


“head-end,” usually the tree top, can 
be made vicious or appealing by add- 
ing tin-can lids for eyes, an electric- 
light bulb nose and possibly an oil- 
cloth mouth. Ears, large or perked, 
can be created from scrap leather 
while long claws can be made from 
strips of tin. Such a “beastie” ap- 
peals to all ages, and if there is time 
in your program a coat of enamel 
paint can be added for color. 
Overgrowths of vines, such as 
honeysuckle, are wonderful for “hid- 
den caves” or “unit huts.” Set free 
your campers in such a growth, and 
their voices will ring with excitement 
as they lay out passages in the maze. 
An island surrounded by small 
streams can be the camp “wishing 
island.” Fantasy has its place in 
camp, and a touch of whimsical think- 
ing stimulates the mind. There’s day- 
dreaming in the best of us—and a 
bit of wishing does no harm! 
“What’s it look like?” is an in- 
triguing game in camp. Choose a 
tree with broken lower branches, a 
distant rocky ledge, or the cloud-filled 
sky for this program. Out of 20 chil- 


—T coms 


Log Beast, a “make-into” from a fallen tree that rivals any totem pole. 


cloud study and flying birds should 
be observed. 

Weather information is obtainable 
from many sources, and a collection 
of old weather proverbs helpful. 


MAKE-INTO’S AND FANTASY 

A camper plus imagination and 
the woods is all that is needed for 
“make-into’s.”” Through the eyes of 
childhood, great things can be made 
and a wealth of exciting adventure 
enjoyed. A fallen tree can well be 
fashioned into a “beast” to rival any 
camp totem-pole. Trim off excess 
branches, leaving those big ones 
which suggest paws or legs. The 
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dren, each will see a different pic- 
ture in what you have chosen. 


Sand found along the stream or in 

a pit is grand for building and tun- 
nel-making. White sand can be col- 
ored with vegetable or poster paints, 
and when dried used with glue on 
cardboard for sand-painting. 

The sands of time are slipping 

Through youths’ most eager grasp. 

Make every m nt pricel 

Put nature in their clasp. 


HIKE RECORDS 


Don’t diary—let all contribute a 
line or two to record your hikes and 
what you find. The following poem, 
which follows no set standards of 
poetry, can well evolve from a trek 
which you and your campers enjoyed: 
On the 20th of August we hiked along, 
Carrying our lunch and singing a song. 

We jumped the stream where the ferns 
grew tall, 

And Judy and Bob were the first to fall. 

The ants and bugs ’neath the bark of a tree, 

Were busy as busy as they could be. 

We found a toadstool almost red, 

And watched a rabbit hop home to bed. 

A frog was blinking in a meadow pool, 

His skin wasn’t warm—it was rather cool. 

Tiny bird tracks were fresh in the sand 

Down near the stream, under ash tree fans. 

We ate our lunch on the top of a hill, 

And the first ones finished were Dot and 
Bill. 

Under the bridge we fished awhile, 

And then hiked on for many a mile. 

The south wind blew the clouds above, 

And we thought we saw a morning dove. 

Purple weeds were growing tall, 

In brilliant shades that herald the fall. 

A robin in flight gave us the cue, 

That the day, by now, was no longer new. 

The sun was streaking the golden west, 

And we, like the birds, headed home to rest. * 


ww 


Camp log made by campers on a hike to record what they did and found. 
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Observations in 


SOUTH AMERICA 


by CHARLES C. WILSON, M.D, 


Yale University 


URING THE summer of 1955 I 
had the opportunity to visit a 
number of South American countries, 
spending two weeks each in Colum- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, and Brazil, 
with shorter stays in Argentina and 
Uruguay. Since my trip occupied three 
and a half months I saw much more 
than can be reported in this brief 
article, but I am glad to share with 
my professional colleagues a few ran- 
dom observations of conditions and 
programs in these countries. 

My trip, made possible by a travel 
fellowship from the World Health 
Organization, was for the purpose 
of studying professional preparation 
of health personnel and of gaining 
increased understanding of the social 
and cultural characteristics of the 
different countries. In each country 
arrangements were made to visit 
health departments, colleges, hospi- 
tals, and schools. Both rural and 
urban communities were visited. 


DIFFERENT GROUPS 

Although North Americans are in- 
clined to think of South Americans 
as a single homogeneous group, this 
is not the case. Brazil, with a popu- 
lation greater’ than all the other 
South American countries combined, 
is a Portuguese-speaking country 
whereas Spanish is the language of 
the others. Chile, Argentina, and 
Uruguay are composed mostly of 
people with European ancestry, in- 
cluding Italian and German as well 
as Spanish. Columbia, Peru, and 
Ecuador, on the other hand, have 
large Indian populations and many 
people of mixed Spanish and Indian 
blood. 

The Andes mountains running the 
entire length of South America 
make transportation between the 
East and West coasts difficult, except 
by plane. 
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HEALTH PROBLEMS 

Health problems vary to a certain 
extent from country to country, but 
intestinal infections are common in 
most tropical and semi-tropical sec- 
tions owing to contaminated water 
supplies and inadequate provisions 
for sewage disposal. The larger cities 
have given attention to these matters, 
but in small cities and rural areas it 
is still necessary to use bottled water 
or other bottled beverages. 

Tuberculosis is another important 
problem, although progress is being 
made in combatting it. BCG vaccine 
is used extensively. Infant and ma- 
ternal mortality rates are high in 
comparison with those in this coun- 
try. Vigorous efforts have so reduced 
the incidence of yellow fever and 
malaria that it is reasonable to expect 
these diseases will be practically 
eradicated within a short time. 

Aid in combatting health problems 
is provided by “Servicio” programs 
planned and financed jointly by the 
Ministry of Health of each country 
and representatives of the United 
States State Department. These 
programs involve expert technical 
assistance and are designed with par- 
ticular objectives in mind. These 
may relate to a particular disease, 
such as yellow fever, or with such 
general areas as sanitation, health 
education, occupational health, ma- 
ternal and child health, or profes- 
sional education. Significant im- 
provement in health conditions has 
resulted from “Servicio” programs 
which have also served as a stimulus 
to the development and improvement 
of national health programs. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

I was particularly pleased to ob- 
serve the emphasis which is being 
given to health education as a means 
of improving individual and com- 


munity health. In each country I vis- 
ited, the Ministry of Health was in- 
terested in expanding and improving 
health education of children and 
adults. In many instances, those in 
charge of such programs are indi- 
viduals who have received profes- 
sional preparation in health educa- 
tion in the United States. The same 
can be said of most of those in posi- 
tions requiring leadership in other 
aspects of public health. 

Three schools of public health in 
South America are engaged in the 
important task of preparing profes- 
sional personnel for public health 
work. They are located in Santiago, 
Chile, and in Sao Paulo and Belo 
Horizonte, Brazil. The school in 
Santiago, financed jointly by the 
Chilean Ministry of Health and the 
University of Chile, gives emphasis 
to public health administration, in- 
cluding hospital administration, and 
to public health nursing. Plans have 
been developed for a program to pre- 
pare public health educators. The 
school also provides instruction in 
public health for prospective physi- 
cians. The high quality of staff per- 
sonnel enables this school to do an 
excellent job. It enrolls students 
from many South American countries. 

The school of public health at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, offers a wide range of 
courses and provides professional 
preparation for public health admin- 
istrators, nutritionists, sanitary in- 
spectors, health educators, hospital 
administrators, engineers, and nurses. 
Although most of the students are 
Brazilian, a few are from other 
countries. Part of their work is ob- 
servation and participation in a 
health center administered by the 
school. The school is well organized 
and staffed with experienced persons. 

At Belo Horizonte in the State of 
Minas Gerais, Brazil, a new school 
of public health has been organized. 
Like the school in Sao Paule, it is 
financed and administered by the 
State. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
Public schools in South American 
countries are faced with many of the 
same problems that exist in this 
country, particularly those related to 
buildings and well-prepared teachers. 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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Summer Fun 

(Continued from page 8) 
evaluation of existing program fea- 
tures and an expansion to better meet 
the needs of teen-agers often some- 
what bewildered by the fast-moving 
pace of a rapidly-changing society. 


Napa. An outstanding summer pro- 
gram has been developed at Napa, 
one of California’s smaller communi- 
ties, which is typical of the school- 
district-administered program. Here 
Glenn DuBose acts as year-round rec- 
reation director as well as director 
of physical education and athletics 
for all grades from kindergarten 
through junior college. Of particular 
interest to teen-agers is the summer 
school program which operates for 
one month and includes instruction 
and recreation in band and orchestra, 
dramatics, folk dancing, photog- 
raphy, printing, model building, na- 
ture study, and numerous field trips, 
in addition to remedial reading and 
mathematics. Other program fea- 
tures at Napa are bi-weekly folk and 
square dances for teen-agers, and bi- 
monthly social or juke box dances— 
providing 18 dance opportunities per 
month. Also included are the junior 
baseball leagues lasting ten weeks 
for boys from 14 to 19 years of age, 
junior softball leagues for the same 
time and ages, girls softball leagues, 
“Peanut” baseball leagues for boys 
12 to 15 years of age, and many 
tournaments in golf and tennis. 


Pasadena. At Pasadena, under the 
direction of Edward Bignell, the 
school district has administrative 
authority, with supplemental funds 
from municipal government, and full 
use of school and city facilities. Some 
ef the more noteworthy Pasadena 
program features for summer are: 

The teen-age dance program and work- 
shop where boys and girls study under 
skilled leadership with an opportunity to 
appear in public performances presenting 
their own original choreography. Many ad- 
vanced teen-agers are employed as assistant 
dance instructors for groups of younger 
children. 

The teen-age band is utilized at city-wide 
aquatics carnivals, band concerts for the 
community, and playground circus days. 

Fly-tying classes for handicraft and prac- 
tice in stream and lake. 

The Youth Theatre Guild for teen-agers 
meets regularly to learn theatrical arts. 
They rehearse and present short and full- 
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length productions for the public. Advanced 
members are employed as part-time in- 
structors for younger children’s groups. 

Developmental programs in gymnastics 
and badminton continue throughout the 
summer for teen-age boys and girls. 

Teams from all playground centers com- 
posed of teen-age boys and girls participate 
in several “play days” involving many co- 
recreational sports each summer. 

Teen-age rifle clubs and dry-land ski 
groups learn techniques under trained lead- 
ership culminating in outdoor treks and 
participation in these activities in the 
mountains. 

Other features at Pasadena are the teen- 

age ballroom dance instruction classes, Jun- 
ior Olympics, complete summer programs 
at two youth centers involving social 
dances, games and parties, aquatics, and 
constant use of over 13,000 costumes in 
dance and dramatics. 
San Francisco. An entirely different 
type of program is provided at the 
San Francisco Recreation Center for 
the Handicapped. It is a project of 
the San Francisco Guild assisted by 
the City Department of Parks and 
Recreation. Mrs. Morris Pomeroy is 
a dedicated founder and director. 
Recreational activities are adapted 
for all of the physically handicapped, 
with one staff member for each four 
participants. Some of the summer 
activities include arts and crafts, 
boating, day camping, cooking, crea- 
tive writing, dancing, dramatics, 
fishing, games, horseback riding, 
literature, music, nature study, pot- 
tery, sewing, singing, Mardi Gras 
parties, aquatics, and special tours. 


East Los Angeles Junior College. 
The summer program at East Los 
Angeles Junior College is outstand- 
ing and somewhat typical of activi- 
ties among the more than 60 Cali- 
fornia junior colleges. At ELAJC, 
Evelyn Field is the spark that ignites 
a constant panorama of summer ac- 
tivities. .Each week of the summer 
is packed with special movies, ocean 
beach parties and special bus trips to 
Marineland, the Hollywood Bowl, 
musical events, organ recitals, and 
recreation trips to the mountains. 
Last summer 20 bus trips to out- 
standing Hollywood bowl events of 
international significance were 
planned. A Pizza Party and dance, 
trips to the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and a series of Greek Theatre presen- 
tations added still greater variety— 
all this, in addition to physical rec- 
reation. 


Fresno. Fresno, under the leadership 
of Howard Holman, is an example of 
municipal administration strongly 
assisted by funds and facilities from 
the city school district. Fresno op- 
erates a Teen Exchange which is a 
co-ordinated group for the various 
teen-age groups in the area. This in- 
cludes teen-age groups operated by 
the department and also those of 
other agencies. The Teen Exchange 
summer program includes swimming 
parties, picnics, golf and tennis in- 
struction, and frequent dances. 
Weekly dances attract over 1,000 
young people. The Teen Exchange 
provides entertainment units for var- 
ious hospitals, homes, service clubs, 
and lodges. Fresno will have some 
125 softball teams for teen-agers this 
summer, constant swimming compe- 
tition, and special rates at both goif 
courses with some instruction pro- 
vided. 


Oakland. Jay Ver Lee, Superinten- 
dent of Recreation, administers the 
municipal recreation program at Oak- 
land. An extensive teen-age activity 
program in sailing on Lake Merritt 
is a highlight. Teen-agers are given 
sailing instruction in 12 Penguins 
owned by the department. Sailing 
clubs meet at the Sailboat House on 
the lake. Aquatics at several pools 
attracts thousands of teen-agers. 
Free swimming classes, synchronized 
swimming groups, and social activi- 
ties for participants in the “Swim to 
Live” program are stressed. 

An unusual feature of the Oakland 
program is the junior umpire train- 
ing program which lasts for eight 
weeks in early spring. Young men 
completing this course are employed 
each summer in a form of “workrea- 
tion” program. They umpire hun- 
dreds of baseball games in the many 
locally sponsored leagues. Teen-age 
softball leagues at night are numer- 
ous. The department co-sponsors 
church basketball and softball leagues 
with private agencies as well as their 
own leagues. Several teen-age com- 
munity centers are operated with 
many opportunities for social, folk, 
and modern dance instruction, imple- 
mented by a modern dance recital at 
the huge Civic Auditorium. 


Los Angeles. A fine program of year- 
round recreation is carried on by the 
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Los Angeles City Schools under the 
direction of Laurence Houston and 
John Merkley. This is supplemental 
to, but entirely separate from, the 
broad program directed by George 
Hjelte of Los Angeles. Highlights of 
the summer teen-age program car- 
ried on by Merkeley and staff include 
a series of fun-nights organized on 
a co-educational basis. In low eco- 
nomic areas, they operate once each 
week; less often in higher economic 
areas. This ratio of area development 
is carried through many activities 
because so many teen-agers have im- 
mediate access to swimming poois, 
tennis courts, and automobiles for 
beach and mountain trips. 

Activities at the fun-nights start 
off with badminton, then to co-edu- 
cational volleyball, with many tables 
of games such as table tennis, car- 
roms, checkers, box hockey, paddle 
pool, and others in progress. Each 
night has a specialty theme such as 
Talent Show Night, Relay Games 
Night, Old-Fashioned Party Games 
Night, or similar motif. These events 
are popular and heavily attended. A 
series of skating nights are spon- 
sored on the blacktop under lights. 
Skate nights are on Wednesday and 
fun nights on Friday. Special par- 
ties in ice skating and roller skating 
are frequent. 

The Los Angeles Schools program 
operates many special trips with 
school buses. Trips and associated ac- 
tivities involve evening beach trips 
where participants have hundreds of 
fire rings, group: singing, refresh- 
ments around the fire, and games. 
Trips with buses go regularly to Dis- 
neyland, Oceanarium, Greek Theatre, 
Hollywood Bowl, Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, and summer festivals 
throughout the county. Summer 
dances are alternated with fun 
nights, swimming parties, special 
trips, physical recreation leagues and 


tournaments in many sports, and _ 


special events. Contemplated expan- 
sion involves more emphasis on sum- 
mer mountain camps and farming 
“workreation” camps. 


Merced County. An entirely different 
pattern of recreation administration 
exists in Merced County where Pat 
Cosentino operates a county-wide 
program. Many teen-age clubs op- 


erate programs in the summer. A 
broad program of teen-age sports 
teams and leagues is continuous. 
Other program features include in- 
struction and recreation in shells and 
crafts, copper enameling, needle 
craft, community band concerts, 
swimming and skating parties, dance 
parties, recreational movies in smaller 
communities, and a strong program 
in bicycle safety and bike trips. 


Richmond. Richmond has school and 
community recreation under a uni- 
fied system, with Ivan W. Hill as di- 
rector on a year-round basis. Since 
1941, Richmond has had a special 
teen-age division with a competent 
supervisor and staff devoted to teen- 
age problems. Reports from law en- 
forcement officers in Richmond at- 
test to the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram which seeks to guide youth into 
constructive interest activities which 
contribute to the development of good 
citizenship rather than a prevention 
of juvenile delinquency per se. Rich- 
mond operates four community cen- 
ters for youth. Activities city-wide 
are excursions and over-night trips 
for camping and fishing, hobby and 
music groups, plenty of social recre- 
ation, and a strong competitive sports 
program in the summer in eight 
sports, plus many individual tourna- 
ments. Youth groups are self-govern- 
ing and elect officers who work under 
guidance of competent recreation 
staff members. 


Long Beach. Long Beach has oper- 
ated one of California’s outstanding 
recreation programs since the city 
and schools merged administration 
in 1929 into a single co-ordinated 
unit under the direction of Walter 
Scott. This program utilizes all mu- 
nicipal and school facilities year- 
round, night and day. The broad 
summer program for teen-agers at 
Long Beach includes hundreds of 
features, a few being suggested here: 

Four youth clubs provide table games, 
shuffleboard, dancing, table tennis, pool, 
reading, barbecues, wiener roasts, beach 
parties, charm classes, and talent shows. 

Photography clubs, wood working shops, 
hobby clubs for construction and display, 
model boat building and larger model boat 
construction, model airplane construction 
and flying, are features. 

Family nights are held at more than 70 
playgrounds where teen-agers participate 
with parents in many activities. 


Tennis classes, clubs, and tournament 
competition are stressed. 


Special events include “Tackle Busters 
Clubs” where fishing crafts are learned and 
used in field trips, “All-City Fishing Rodeo,” 
weekly movies, rowing and canoeing culmi- 
nating in Saturday afternoon regattas all 
over Southern California, classes in marine 
biology, and aquatics events by the score. 

Girls and women’s sports involve soft- 
ball leagues, paddle tennis, table tennis 
and volleyball tournaments, mixed volley- 
ball leagues, social dance classes and par- 
ties, and many playdays, some of them 
held on the ocean beach. 


Crafts for teen-agers include model build- 
ing, textile painting, copper tooling, alumi- 
num painting, party decorations, glass 
painting, painting of figurines, and alumi- 
num tooling. 


Sports for teen-age boys include twilight 
baseball leagues, basketball double round- 
robin leagues, flag football leagues, almost 
150 softball teams, tournaments in paddle 
tennis, table tennis, and tennis, All-City 
Athletic Carnival, swimming and water 
sports, among others. 


YOUTH CENTERS 

California has many teen-age youth 
centers, some of them well-equipped 
and financed. Examples are the cen- 
ters at Monterey, Carmel, Pacific 
Grove, and San Francisco. Many 
municipal recreation departments op- 
erate very complete summer moun- 
tain camps in the high Sierras which 
include periods for teen-age groups 
and for complete family participa- 
tion. Notably among these are Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco, Long Beach, 
San Diego, Oakland, Berkeley, and 
many others. San Diego extends its 
school camping and outdoor educa- 
tion program for sixth-graders to 
include a week’s camping for most 
of its junior high school youth. 


NEED FOR THE FUTURE 

Thus concludes a brief kaleido- 
scopic view of summer recreation ac- 
tivities designed especially to meet 
the needs and interests of teen-agers. 
Unquestionably, the future will see 
much greater thought given to plan- 
ning for this age group, which is 
only a step removed from mature 
citizenship. Adequate financing and 
proper program emphasis will be 
needed everywhere for programs to 
be developed with vision and com- 
pleteness—ever seeking to reach 
more and more of the youth who can 
profit most from such a program. * 
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School Nurse Supervision 


by LULA P. DILWORTH 


Assistant in Health Education 
New Jersey State Department of Education 


HE TYPE OF school nurse super- 

vision with which we are con- 
cerned is that which helps people to 
grow. It has been aptly described by 
Ruth Freeman as “a co-operative ed- 
ucational process which has as its 
objective the improvement of nurs- 
ing service. This improvement is fa- 
cilitated through the fullest possible 
development of each staff member; 
by the achievement of integration be- 
tween service and community; and 
by the development and constructive 
use of scientific procedures.” * 

Attention in this article is directed 
to the values which accrue from the 
immediate leadership for nurses who 


- work in schools by a well-qualified 


nurse supervisor, or director, or co- 
ordinator, and to the present status 
of school nurse supervision. 


POSITION IN SCHOOL 

The nurse supervisor in no way 
replaces or supersedes other mem- 
bers of the school staff who are ad- 
ministratively responsible for school 
health services. Often, an assistant 
superintendent, director of health 
and physical education, the school 
physician, or the health officer serves 
as director of school health services. 
In smaller schools the administrator 
may assume this duty. Whatever or- 
ganizational plans are in effect, the 
nurse supervisor works co-operatively 
with those in authority and provides 
an essential connection between the 
staff nurses and the various school 
and community representatives who 
are concerned with the health of chil- 
dren. 

Marie Swanson provides further 
clarification of the position of the 
school nurse supervisor through this 
statement: “Only a nurse can super- 
vise nurses, a nurse can supervise 


1 Ruth B. Freeman. Techniques of Super- 


vision in Public Health Nursing. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1944, page 16. 
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only nurses.” * However, a school 
nurse supervisor with sufficient prep- 
aration and administrative ability 
may successfully assist in the direc- 
tion of the school health program. 


WHY SUPERVISION? 

School nursing has evolved from 
relatively simple procedures, in 
which the nurse was practically the 
only person responsible for the chil- 
dren’s health, to one of the most com- 
plicated services in the field of pub- 
lic health nursing. The usefulness of 
the nurse is assured, her place in the 
school justified, only if she keeps 
abreast of developments in various 
fields and shares her professional 
knowledge freely through a _ well- 
organized plan of consultation and 
advisement, extending beyond the 
school to the appropriate community 
groups. * 

The need of supervision for the 
nurse working in a school situation 
equals that of the nurse working in 
any public health situation. It is 
difficult for the nurse working alone 
to meet the challenges of the modern 
school health situation. Good super- 
vision helps the nurse to keep abreast 
of the psychological, scientific, and 
educational advances that are occur- 
ring so rapidly. The nurse who gives 
skilled health counseling, teaches 
health classes, or is assigned specific 
leadership responsibilities needs con- 
structive supervision since she has 
had less preparation for these func- 
tions than for nursing procedures. 


A significant observation is that 
the period of time a school nursing 
service may require to develop into 
a modern type service depends 
mostly upon the educational and pro- 


2 Marie Swanson. School Nursing in the 
Community Program. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1953, page 111. 

3Mary E. Chayer. “The Interpretive 
Function of the Nurse in the School.” 
Nursing Outlook, Dec. 1953. 


fessional preparation of the nurse 
and the type and amount of super- 
visory service that is available. 


AVAILABILITY 


Supervision of nurses by a quali- 
fied nurse is an established principle 
in the field of nursing. Boards of 
education, however, have made less 
provision for supervision of nurses 
by a nurse than have public health 
nursing agencies. 

The 1952 public health nursing 
census* showed that boards of edu- 
cation employed supervisors at a ra- 
tio of one supervisor to 41 nurses, 
and local health departments at a 
ratio of one to nine public health 
nurses. In 1953, the ratio of super- 
visors to nurses for all public health 
nurses was one to seven.® A separate 
report on board of education nurse 
supervisors was not included in the 
1953 reports, but available evidence 
indicates that no marked changes 
have occurred on a national basis. 
One state reported in 1954 a ratio of 
one full-time school nurse supervisor 
to each 20 staff nurses, and one part- 
time school nurse supervisor to each 
three staff nurses.® 

Miss Swanson writes’ that in a 
school system with from two to six 
nurses the supervisor often carries a 
part-time health service assignment, 
or a teaching schedule, in addition to 
her supervisory activities. In agen- 
cies having from seven to 14 nurses, 
a full-time supervisor is usually 
found. An analysis of such a “super- 
visor” frequently reveals that she is 
carrying many duties of a director. 

Miss Swanson goes on to say that 
if there is provision for adequate 
general, medical, and nursing direc- 
tion, and if the nurses are well pre- 
pared for school work, a ratio of one 
supervisor to 12 or 15 nurses may 
prove adequate. However, it is falla- 
cious to hope for intensive supervi- 
sion and a strenuous in-service pro- 
gram to make up for fundamental 
lacks in personal attributes or educa- 
tional and professional preparation. 


#U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Public Health Service, Divi- 
sion of Public Health Nursing, 1952. 

5 Ibid, 1953. 

6 New Jersey, 1954-55. 

7TSchool Nursing in the Community Pro- 
gram (see footnote 2). 
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CONSULTANT SERVICES 

An inquiry sent to school nurse 
supervisors or consultants employed 
by state departments of education re- 
vealed that only consultative services 
could be given to local schools because 
of time limitations or the program of 
the department. Therefore, emphasis 
was placed on encouraging local 
boards of education to make provi- 
sion for adequate nurse supervision. 

Types of assistance offered through 
the state nurse consultant to indi- 
viduals included advisory visits, in- 
dividual conferences, advisement on 
individual problems by correspond- 
ence, and bulletins, newsletters, and 
other mailed materials. Group work 
consisted of orientation conferences, 
regional conferences, promotion of 
in-service college credit courses, and 
work with professional organizations. 


State school nurse supervisors or 
consultants have assumed a leader- 
ship role in the professional up-grad- 
ing of the school nurse. In several 
states, certification standards for 
school nurses have been adopted. 


LOCAL PROVISIONS 

At the local level, school nursing 
services are apt to be provided by 
the larger school districts. It appears 
that at present nurse supervision, or 
consultation, for school nurses at the 
local level is received from (1) State 
Department of Education nurse su- 
pervisors, (2) State or District De- 
partment of Health nurse super- 
visors, (3) public health nurse su- 
pervisors who are on the staff of a 
local health agency, usually a non- 
official one, or (4) a supervisor ap- 
pointed by local board of education. 

The department of health and non- 
official agency nurses who supervise 
nurses in schools may or may not 
have had experience and preparation 
in school nursing. Usually, a nurse 
appointed by a board of education as 
a supervisor of school nurses has had 
both preparation and experience in 
the field. One state has adopted a 
certificate for the school nurse super- 
visor.® A nurse appointed as a super- 
visor for a staff of nine or more 
nurses must qualify for this certifi- 
cate. Only one board of education 


8 New Jersey, Feb. 5, 1954. 


with a staff of nine or more nurses 
has failed to establish this position. 
The certificate is available for super- 
visors of fewer nurses upon presen- 
tation of qualifications. 


STANDARDS 

A genuine interest in school nurse 
supervision is long standing. About 
11 years ago, the concern about 
proper nurse supervisicn for school 
nurses prompted the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing 
to appoint a committee to set up 
standards of supervision for school 
nursing. The national committee 
stimulated interest in the formation 
of state committees to assist with its 
assignment. Committees were formed 
in 39 states. Pertinent information 
was contributed by 69 supervisors in 
19 states. Four articles on supervi- 
sion, prepared by the committee as 
the result of this study, were made 
available in one publication after ap- 
pearing in Public Health Nursing.® 

There was unanimous agreement 
among those who participated in the 
study that (1) supervision is the 
time-tested means through which 
quality of performance has been im- 
proved in various professional fields 
and in industry; (2) a community 
in fulfilling its responsibility to all 
school children must extend its super- 
visory service to nurses in public, 
private, and parochial schools. 

Among the anticipated values of 
nurse supervision for school nurses 
were: 

1. A better integrated school health pro- 
gram by means of a more effective relation 
of nursing activities to the educational and 
health objectives of the school. 

2. A more unified community health pro- 
gram in which the schools play an essential 
part. 

3. A definition, interpretation, and rela- 
tion of the total program of school nursing 
to the efforts of other individuals and 
groups. 

4. Better utilization by teachers and 
nurses of enrichment materials for health 
teaching. 

5. A better adaptation of the total nurs- 
ing program to the needs of children and 
their families thereby providing a means of 


safeguarding the most important aspects of 
the health program. 


8Mary Ella Chaper, Lula P. Dilworth, 
and Marie Swanson. Supervision of School 
Nurses. New York: National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing (now the Na- 
tional League for Nursing). 1945. 


SUPERVISOR’S SERVICES 

One of the supervisor’s greatest 
services to a nurse working in a 
school is the help she gives the nurse 
in developing her own capacities. 
One of her services most appreciated 
by the school administration is the 
leadership she gives to the nurses as 
a group, unifying and co-ordinating 
their individual efforts, thus raising 
the level of the nursing service. 

The supervision given a new nurse 
when she is added to the staff may 
mean the difference between success 
and failure. It increases the effec- 
tiveness of substitute nurses who 
must be added in time of emergency. 

To be specific, the school nurse 
supervisor: 

1. Intensifies the professional in- 
terest of the nurse in her work. 

2. Recognizes the best ideas of 
each nurse. 

3. Gives impetus to creativeness 
since the supervisor is always aeces- 
sible to discuss new theories and to 
offer understanding and interest. 

4. Promotes a desirable uniformity 
of action. 

5. Plans an equitable sharing of 
work based on the total situation. 

6. Saves time because procedures 
have been worked out previously. 

7. Interprets new education or 
health department policies. 

8. Plans work assignments and as- 
sists nurses in making their indi- 
vidual work schedules. 

9. Recruits applicants and helps 
select nurses to fill vacancies. 

10. Works with supervisors and 
directors of co-operating agencies to 
plan staff education activities that 
will help her nurses and co-operating 
workers to recognize occasions when 
conferences are indicated. 

11. Shares in the preparation of 
guides to help staff members of all 
agencies become sensitive to oppor- 
tunities to work more closely for the 
benefit of the child. 

Through supervision, school nurses 
are helped to co-ordinate their ef- 
forts as they work with children, 
parents, teachers, and other com- 
munity workers to solve problems of 
mutual concern. The entire process 
is one of continuous professional and 
personal growth for the school 
nurse. * 
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and gymnastics provide the greatest 
opportunity to develop good citizens 


Individual—-Team 
Sports 


Sports like swimming, track and field, 


by KENNETH D. MILLER 


Florida State University 


HIGHLY significant report of 

the Educational Policies Com- 
mission in 1951' gave expression to 
a generally accepted body of values 
underlying the American conception 
of the democratic society. As long 
as development of the good citizen is 
the basic purpose of formal educa- 
tion, these values can also serve effec- 
tively to measure the influence.of any 
phase of the process—including the 
athletic program. 

The coach who has any conception 
of his role in the formal education 
of the American schoolboy realizes 
that his task is basically one of con- 
tributing toward the growth and de- 
velopment of the athlete in such a 
way that the individual will eventu- 
ally assume his place as a useful, de- 
sirable citizen ina democracy. Despite 
the assumption that any participa- 
tion in school sports is beneficial in 
this regard, there is, of course, noth- 
ing magical in athletics which auto- 
matically guarantees desirable out- 
comes toward such ends. 


CONTRIBUTION OF ATHLETICS 

At the same time, it seems obvious 
that most of the values defined by the 
Educational Policies Commission are 
of such a nature that a well-con- 
ducted sports program can serve as 
a strong contributing factor in inte- 
grating these values with the stu- 


1 Educational Policies Commission, Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. 
Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1951, 100 pp. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Athletics calling for individual responsibility in a co- 
operative framework can best teach values of citizenship. 


dent’s personality. If this is true of 
athletics in general, it is logical to 
assume that certain types of activi- 
ties in the over-all athletic plan can 
make more effective contributions 
toward the attainment of these values 
than can others. 

School athletics in the American 
culture fall into three somewhat over- 
lapping groups: (1) individual and 
dual sports, such as tennis, golf, and 
bowling; (2) team sports, such as 
football, basketball, and baseball; and 
(3) individual-team sports, such as 
swimming, track and field, and gym- 
nastics. While all of the activities 
in each of these categories can have 
an important part in the develop- 
ment of the desirable citizen in a 
democracy, many people are of the 
opinion that the greatest opportuni- 
ties lie with the individual-team 
sports. 

The purpose of this article is to 
consider briefly the fundamental 
values to which this type of sports 
can make a particular contribution. 


WORTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

The basic moral and spiritual value 
in our way of life is the supreme im- 
portance of the individual personal- 
ity, and the measure of this concept 
that athletic programs must aim for 
is the development in each partici- 
pant of a high regard for the inherent 
worth of every human being. All 
well-conducted sports programs can 
contribute toward this goal, but the 
individual-team sports, by their very 


nature, place special emphasis on the 
opportunity for every boy to achieve 
security and competence through his 
own efforts without the possibility 
of learning dependence upon other 
team members. 

The swimming team, for example, 
gives every participant the chance to 
improve to his full potentiality, and 
at the same time, the man-against- 
man element, characteristic of this 
category of sports, brings about a 
pointed social relationship lesson con- 
cerning the worth of other personali- 
ties than the self. Color, religious 
beliefs, or the money one’s father 
has, become pretty valueless issues 
during a 200-yard breaststroke event. 


MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 

A second value in our present 
American civilization is that of moral 
responsibility. This value is a logi- 
cal extension of the one previously 
considered, for if the individual per- 
sonality is all-important, each person 
should feel responsible for the out- 
comes of his own conduct. 

The job of the athletic program, 
in terms of this concept, is simply to 
help the boy grow up. Mature per- 
sonal integrity is developed through 
a progressively increasing delegation 
of responsibility both in the making 
of decisions and in the consequences 
of those decisions. This important 
characteristic of responsible citizen- 
ship is not an outcome of athletics in 
which the majority of the partici- 
pants depend upon the thinking of 
others. In this sense, activities in 
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which the coach calls the plays are 
not likely to contribute markedly 
toward the strengthening of char- 
acter. 

On the other hand, the individual- 
team sports are activities in which 
each participant must make repeated 
decisions directly relating to his own 
success, as well as to that of the 
team. The recurrent demand for de- 
cisions affecting the behavior of a 
quarter-miler during a race is his 
own problem, and the consequences 
of his actions are his responsibility 
alone. With sound leadership, ath- 
letics of this nature can become ex- 
ceptionally valuable tools for the 
teaching of moral responsibility. 


COMMON CONSENT 

The willingness to sacrifice per- 
sonal interests for the greater wel- 
fare of the group, to co-operate for 
the common good, is a value essential 
to the American way of life. The de- 
velopment of a high degree of appre- 
ciation for the value of common con- 
sent is, of course, one of the foremost 
of the possible outcomes of American 
team games. The teaching of this 
characteristic of the good citizen, 
though, is nowhere more effectively 
accomplished than through the indi- 
vidual-team sports. 

The all-around performer in gym- 
nastics, for example, often sacrifices 
the possible chance for a champion- 
ship in his favorite event through the 
necessity of spreading available prac- 
tice-time over several pieces of ap- 
paratus. The relay man in swimming, 
or in track and field, is frequently 
denied the opportunity to win per- 
sonal glory in the event of his choice 
because of the more important needs 
of the team. Ours is a highly inter- 
dependent society, and an essential 
high regard for friendly co-operation 
is a likely outcome of individual-team 
athletics conducted under competent 
leadership. 


RESPECT FOR EXCELLENCE 

The welfare of our American de- 
mocracy depends to a great extent 
upon the superiority in mind, charac- 
ter, and creative ability of our lead- 
ers. Thus, one of the basic values 
which educators must seek to incul- 
cate in the minds of youth is a high 
regard for. excellence. Our citizens 


should respect real worth in what- 
ever form it occurs, and, at the same 
time, should be able to evaluate the 
genuineness of the superiority at- 
tributed to any individual or group 
in our civilization. 

The achievement of such an aware- 
ness presents little difficulty to the 
athlete observing a competitor or a 
teammate execute a highly scored 
gainer, go through a difficult tumbling 
routine, or put a shot 50 feet. 


MORAL EQUALITY 

A fifth value of key importance to 
the American conception of democ- 
racy is that of moral equality. This 
conviction that the citizen should 
treat others as he would be treated 
by others, is a fundamental element 
of our society, and adherence to the 
principles of justice and fair play 
are highly regarded marks of the 
good citizen. 

No phase of the school athletic 
program offers greater opportunity 
to mold desirable behavior patterns 
related to moral equality than does 
the group of individual-team sports. 
Competition in each of these activi- 
ties is based upon the principle that 
every participant shall have the same 
chance to win. 

All mechanical elements of the 
competition in a 100-yard dash, for 
example, are carefully controlled in 
an attempt to discover the best 
sprinter in the race, and each run- 
ner who reports to the starter has 
the same theoretical opportunity of 
being the winner. Likewise, the 
framework within which such a 
race is run emphatically repudiates 
special privileges, persecution, and 
injustice. 

There is no denial of opportunity 
in swimming, track and field, and 
gymnastics; there is, instead, the 
great moral lesson that no man has 
an inborn right to exploit or domi- 
nate others. No other group of sports 
has the opportunity to contribute 
more effectively toward this under- 
standing. 


PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 

A final value in the American 
democracy to which individual-team 
sports can make an uncommon contri- 
bution, is that of the pursuit of hap- 
piness. Happiness is more than tem- 


porary pleasures, and just as obvi- 
ously is more than the mere adequacy 
of material goods. However it may 
be defined, it is apparent that real 
happiness is derived from personal 
resources and from social relation- 
ships established by the individual. 

Frequently, if not invariably, the 
achievement of such happiness de- 
mands the deferment of present and 
apparent pleasures for later, perhaps 
more obscure, genuine happiness. 
Since a characteristic of the good 
citizen in a democracy is a happy, 
well-adjusted personality, an educa- 
tive process which teaches the im- 
portance of self-discipline, of effort, 
ana of sacrifice in the attainment of 
long-term goals, is highly desirable. 

Few athletic activities have the 
capability of teaching these attri- 
butes with greater effectiveness than 
do the individual-team sports. Sacri- 
fice of a great many of the minor 
pleasures of life is a necessity for 
every team candidate in swimming, 
track, and gymnastics, and the ath- 
lete who would be a champion in any 
of these events must be prepared to 
give up virtually all immediate 
pleasures over a period of many 
years for the deeper, long-range 
satisfactions he seeks. 


A SUPERIOR TOOL 

The primary function of the school 
is to contribute toward the develop- 
ment of the democratic citizen. 
People in many walks of life feel that 
the physical education program has 
an enviable opportunity to offer such 
service, and that the competitive ath- 
letics phase of a well-rounded pro- 
gram provides an extremely effective 
tool in this regard. 

Any athletic program conducted 
under qualified, competent leadership 
has the potentiality of contributing 
toward the development of the good 
citizen by increasing the participant’s 
awareness of, understanding of, and 
acceptance of, the moral values basic 
to the American conception of democ- 
racy. Some tools, naturally, will do 
a better job than others. For the 
values considered in this paper, the 
group of athletics known as the 
individual-team sports is a superior 
tool—one that should be employed 
widely as an essential part of every 
school program. * 
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SEAL-O-SAN ® 


are exc tions: 


After a season on the new floor, Carl Buf fenbarger, 
Superintendent of Maintenance, reports the Seal-O-San 
finish has performed satisfactorily in every way. 
Columbus High School's basketball team found the floor 
to its liking and showed its approval by winning every 
game it has played on the floor. 


Architect, McGuire and Shook, Indianapoli 


A lively, resilient floor at Columbus, Ind., High School 
permits fast action, safe play on the court! 


ACTION is the word for Seal-O-San! For there lies the 
difference between an ordinary sealer and the right sealer 
for your gym floor. 

All gym floors must be designed for ACTION .. . and the 
activities on those floors should be safe for the youngsters. 
Basketball is among the fastest sports played on the gym 
floor and to be played well the players must have confi- 
dence that pivots, fast breaks and all tricky footwork are 
safe, steady, sure . . . otherwise well organized team play 


becomes pure chaos with each team member looking out 
for his own skin. 


FOUND SEAL-0-SAN BEST 
IN 17 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


“For the past 17 years I have been con- 
nected with or associated with school busi- 
ness in Indiana either as a coach or as a 
Superintendent of Maintenance and Sup- 
plies and I would like to say that during that 
time I have used several types of gym fin- 
ishes. I am convinced that the Seal-O-San 
gym finish is one of the better if not the 
best gym finishes I have used. It is very 
easily maintained plus the iact that it is 
non-slippery and glare free.” 


Superintendent of Main- 
tenance and Supplies 


All modern sealers provide a surface that is relatively easy 
to maintain. All to a degree, enhance the beauty of the 
wood. All are sold on performance. But, only Seal-O-San 
can give you the assurance of a really lively, yet safe floor 
for all types of fast action under nearly any condition. 


Thirty years of favorable experience prove this fact. If you 
have a problem floor, ask your neighboring coach who has 
used Seal-O-San. He is our best salesman. 


SEAL-O-SAN. 


GYM FLOOR FINISH 


Huntington Laboratories 


Huntington, Indiana 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. Toronto 2, Ontario 
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SOFTBALL 
Play Situations 


by MARJORIE KELLY 


State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Mass. 


OFTBALL IS A collection of 
S highly individualized strategic 
plays based on each player’s skill 
in throwing, catching, batting, and 
running. Under actual game condi- 
tions, it is difficult for an instructor 
to point out the tactics which apply 
to a particular situation. All the 
girls in a physical education class 
need to participate in plays for each 
team position and gain actual expe- 
rience in the various game strategies. 


GAME STRATEGY 

The basic difference between soft- 
ball and other sports presents a prob- 
lem for activity periods. In organ- 
ized baseball, drills in individual 
skills are combined with strategic 
play. These are practiced as units, 
so the required procedures become 
second nature and are applied in a 
game almost subconsciously. In 
hockey and basketball there is almost 
constant opportunity to correct 
faulty play, while in softball, once an 
error has been made in a game situ- 
ation, any opportunity for correction 
of that particular play is over. There 
might not be similar occasion to im- 
prove one’s individual skill in that 
type of situation for the rest of the 
game. 

Because these strategic circum- 
stances do come up infrequently, 
many players fail to recognize them 
and therefore fail to act as they 
should. Usually the infielders are 
the ones who have more chances to 
make split-second decisions on plays 
than those in the outfield. Because 
these quick decisions and the stra- 
tegic plays are the essence of softball, 
the teacher should find means where- 
by improvement in them, and in the 
individual skills required, can be ac- 
complished. 
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As in other sports, the elements of 
softball can be broken down, so that 
small groups of players may learn 
how to judge a situation and consoli- 
date their skills for each particular 
play. Students in the coaching class 
at Bridgewater have selected basic 
plays which emphasize techniques 
that could be used in groups of four. 
They have isolated game plays and 
purposely used only those players 
that must actually participate with- 
in the strategy. As students develop 
skills, more players can be added to 
the drills until the whole team be- 
comes alerted in each play. 


CLASS ORGANIZATION 

The following are two ways to or- 
ganize a class into groups for par- 
ticipation in these game situation 


practices. 
1. Divide the class into four 
groups. Assign each group to a 


specific area according to the position 
that group will act out in the drill. 
All number 1’s stand together in a 
position to do the assignment for 
number 1; 2’s together in position 
for their play; and the same for 3’s 
and 4’s. 


The first one in each line acts out ° 


the strategy. Then, in order to make 
the play continuous, each girl should 
go to the end of the next line (1’s go 
to the end of 2’s line, etc.) This 
method can be used when space and 
equipment are inadequate. Each girl 
eventually gets her turn to partici- 
pate in the game situation activity 
for every position. 

2. Divide the class into groups of 
four. Give each group a ball, bat, 
and bases. Have each group make a 
diamond, using all available space. 
In this organization it is more im- 
portant to have many small diamonds 


rather than a few of regulation size. 
Each group of four practices the as- 
signed drill on its own diamond. 
After two or three tries at the first 
position, all four rotate and continue 
rotating until all have tried the play 
for every position. 

This organization gives each girl 
more opportunity for practical ex- 
perience in the game situations than 
the first method. It also has many 
more girls active at one time than 
the first plan. 


PLAY SITUATIONS 

The following are seven suggested 
play situations which were worked 
out by the Junior physical education 
major girls of Bridgewater State 
Teachers College. 


Double Play 

Players needed—Batter; runner on Ist; 
1st baseman; 2nd baseman. 
Activity for each player— 

1. Batter calls “Pitch,” then throws a 
grounder toward 2nd, runs for Ist. 

2. Runner on 1st leaves for 2nd when 
“Pitch” is called. 

3. 2nd Baseman plays off base, fields 
grounder, tags base, then throws to Ist 
baseman. 

4. 1st Baseman covers 1st and catches 
ball from 2nd baseman, then tags base. 

Rotation Plan—Batter to 1st baseman; 
lst baseman to runner on Ist; runner on 
1st to 2nd baseman; 2nd baseman to batter. 


Squeeze Play 
Players needed—Batter; pitcher; catcher; 
8rd base runner. 
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Activity for each player— 

1. Batter bunts toward 3rd base and 
runs to Ist base. 

2. Pitcher pitches ball, then tries to field 
it and throws it to catcher. 

3. Catcher tries to tag runner coming 
home from 3rd as she attempts to score. 

4. 8rd Base runner tries to score a run 
on the play. 

Rotation Plan—Catcher to batter; pitcher 
to 3rd base runner; 3rd base runner to 
catcher; batter to pitcher. 


Steal Play 

Players needed—Pitcher; catcher; 1st 
base runner; 2nd baseman. 
Activity for each player— 

1. Pitcher pitches to catcher. 

2. Catcher receives ball and throws to 
2nd baseman. 

8. 2nd Baseman receives ball from catcher, 
runs’ to 2nd base to cover it, then tries to 
tag runner coming from Ist. 

4. 1st Base runner leaves base with pitch 
and runs to 2nd base. 

Rotation Plan—Catcher to base runner; 
base runner to 2nd baseman; 2nd baseman 
to pitcher; pitcher to catcher. 


Relay and Cover 

Players needed—Batter; shortstop; 2nd 
baseman; center fielder. 
Activity for each player— 

1. Batter hits or throws ball to center 
fielder and tries to make 2nd base. 

2. Center fielder fields ball deep in center 
field and relays it to 2nd baseman. 

3. 2nd Baseman stays in place until ball 
is hit, then moves into position to receive 
ball on relay, then throws it to shortstop. 

4. Shortstop covers 2nd base, receives ball 
from 2nd baseman and tags runner. 

Rotation Plan—Batter to center fielder; 
center fielder to 2nd baseman; 2nd baseman 
to shortstop; shortstop to batter. 
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Run Down 

Players needed—Pitcher; catcher; 3rd 
baseman; 2nd base runner. 

Activity for each player— 

1. Pitcher pitches ball, then backs up 
catcher and covers home plate. 

2. Catcher chases runner back toward 3rd 
by a fake, then a real throw to 3rd baseman. 

3. Runner on 8rd leaves base on pitch, 
and tries for home, but is caught between 
bases. 

4. 8rd Baseman catches throw from catcher 
and closes in on runner before she throws 
ball back to catcher. Continues play until 
runner is caught or reaches home or 3rd 
base safely. 

Rotation Plan—Pitcher to catcher; catch- 
er to 3rd base runner; 3rd base runner to 
8rd b n; 3rd b 


n to pitcher. 


Backing up and Covering 
Players needed—Batter; pitcher; right 
fielder; 1st baseman. 
Activity for each player— 
1. Batter hits or throws ball between Ist 
and 2nd base then runs to Ist base. 
2. 1st Baseman fields ball while off the 
base and throws to pitcher covering Ist. 
3. Right fielder backs up 1st baseman. 
4. Pitcher pitches, then covers 1st base 
and takes the throw from the Ist baseman. 
Rotation Plan—Pitcher to batter; batter 
to 1st baseman; Ist baseman to right field- 
er; right fielder to pitcher. 


Place Hitting and Fielding 
Players needed—ist baseman; 2nd base- 
man; 3rd baseman; batter. 


Activity for each player— 

1. Batter tosses ball and hits a grounder, 
fly or line drive to a baseman, then runs to 
1st. 

2. Baseman (ist, 2nd, or 3rd) fields ball 
and throws it in turn to every other base- 
man for practice. 

Rotation Plan—Batter to 1st baseman; 
lst baseman to 2nd baseman; 2nd baseman 
to 3rd baseman; 3rd baseman to batter. * 


NEW! 


SOFTBALL RULES 
FOR GIRLS 


A set of six filmstrips, in 
full color, with captions, 
$24. Available in sets 
only; not sold separately. 


Produced by 
GERTRUDE JACOBS 


Under the technical direction of 
The National Section for 
Girls and Women’s Sports 


NSGWS CONSULTANTS 


Marion Kneer, Jane Mott, Mar- 
jorie Fish, and Cal P. Stamathis 


Part | The Game 

Part Il Pitching Rules 

Part Ill Batting Rules 

Part IV Baserunning Rules 

Part V Baserunning Rules 
continued 

Part VI Officiating 


This material was prepared to be used 
as an aid to teaching rules for girls 
softball to the beginning players. 


Available by purchase only, no rentals 


To: NSGWS 


1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send sets SOFTBALL RULES 
FOR GIRLS filmstrips at $24.00 each to 


(name) 
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Contributions of Dance 
(Continued from page 20) 
lished. Instruction in the dance was 

included in this training. 

The Renaissance court forms re- 
flect a constant interchange between 
peasant dances and refinements of 
these interesting movements in court 
life. The gavotte, minuet, galliard, 
pavane, sarabande, branle and the 
numerous other forms have been so 
thoroughly discussed that we shall re- 
frain here. Dance played a major role 
in the education of the upper classes 
as well as in the recreation of the 
freemen, serfs, and middleclass 
tradesmen of that day. 


SACRED DANCE 

During the Middle Ages, the rise 
of Christianity, with the resulting 
philosophies of asceticism and dual- 
ism, was a major influence on Europe. 
Serving as the only stabilizing insti- 
tution after the fall of Rome, during 
the chaotic invasions from the North, 
and seeking to preserve the culture, 
the church was looked upon as a 
supreme authority. The early church 
used dance as a part of its ritual." 

It was many years before dance 
fell into the disfavor of the church. 
The corrupt influence of Roman dance 
plus the emphasis nlaced upon the 
soul rather than the body led to re- 
jection of physical activity. Never- 
theless, the church in its walled 
monasteries preserved processional 
forms of dance in the mass, used the 
miming from former days in its 
miracle and morality plays, and even, 
in some instances, supported local re- 
ligious dance by budget and by sup- 
plying dance accessories. 

We know that the ritualistic dance 
was so deeply rooted in the cathedrals 
of Spain that when Los Seises was 
banned in 1685, an appeal to the Pope 
was made and the dance was permit- 
ted to continue “only so long as the 
boys’ clothes lasted.”** Los Seises 
continues at Seville at Corpus Christi. 
Acculturation brought ritualistic 
dance to the New World. Today in 
Mexico and South America, parts of 
the service at feast days are accom- 
panied by processional dance. 


11 Havelock Ellis, The Dance of Life, p. 44. 
12 Violet Alford and Rodney Gallop, op. 
cit. p. 158. 


We are told that in England, Whit- 
suntide is the most usual time for 
Morris dancing and that this is an 
indication of its use as a ceremonial 
in early Christian times." Ellis states 
that the dance was used in English 
cathedrals until the fourteenth cen- 
tury and that in parts of France, the 
priests danced in the choir up to the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries.‘* We may well be thankful that 
the church was interested in preserv- 
ing this phase of dance during the 
Dark Ages. 


BALLET 

Gradually, the germs of larger 
units of government took root in 
Europe, alliances were formed, and 
the rise of nationalism began. Previ- 
ous to this development was the re- 
birth of learning or Renaissance in 
Europe. Both dance and physical edu- 
cation advanced during this period. 
The two great forms of dance during 
the Renaissance were the ballet and 
the court dance. 

At the same time, as a sense of 
belonging gained ground, the folk 
dances of each principality took on 
permanence and character. Volumes 
have been written about ballet. It is 
our purpose here to call attention 
only to the fact that this highly styl- 
ized dance form was significant in 
its day, has left us traditions of 
theatre dance that are immeasurably 
valuable, and to cite that lessons in 
precision and in dance discipline be- 
long to our ballet heritage. 


DOMINANT FACTORS 

During the Middle Ages, it was a 
selected few who participated in 
physical education. The knights prac- 
ticed their military skills in joust 
and tournament. Occasionally, the 
peasants danced on feast days. The 
church trained a few to participate in 
ritualistic movement. When a travel- 
ing minstrel wandered to a lonely 
castle, the lords and ladies danced the 
slow court forms and learned one or 
two new formations. 

During the Renaissance, with rec- 
ognition of individualism, this pic- 


13 Frank Kidson and Mary Neal, English 
Folk Song and Dance, pp. 103-4. 
14 Havelock Ellis, op. cit. p. 44. 


ture gradually changed. The court 
dances and the ballets were first used 
by the nobility. Gradually, the ballets 
grew in scope until they became pro- 
fessional. By the eighteenth century, 
nationalism was appearing across 
Europe. With nationalistic aims came 
the need to strengthen specific peo- 
ples and to identify oneself with a 
cause. 

It was at this time that the great 
systems of physical training reached 
their zenith. German, Swedish, and 
Danish gymnastics were based upon 
national needs. Furthermore, the folk 
of Europe danced as means of identi- 
fying themselves with a locale. All 
forms germane to any one culture 
were promoted in the interests of the 
country. With nationalism came 
widespread participation in both 
dance and physical education. 

The twentieth century has fostered 
both isolation and international un- 
derstanding. It remains for us to 
close this series by a review of dance 
in this setting (Part III to come). 
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Basehits (from page 15) 

tory when fans, standing on tiptoe, 
screamed themselves hoarse as a Babe 
Ruth, a Hans Wagner, or a Bobby 
Thomson raced around the bases to 
score the pennant-winning run. 


ORIGINAL BATMAKERS 

As might be suspected, the making 
of baseball bats is in the hands of 
men who have either grown up in the 
business or have been inside the great 
playing circle. The oldest and largest 
firm in the business, Hillerich and 
Bradsby of Louisville, Kentucky, got 
its start back in 1884. 

It all began the day that year that 
Pete Browning, the star slugger of 
the Eclipse Team representing Louis- 
ville in the old American Association 
went hitless for a few games and 
finally broke his favorite bat. Bud 
Hillerich, who took time out from 
his father’s woodworking shop to 
watch, offered his personal help. 

Browning agreed to accompany 
Bud to his father’s shop after the 


.game. A piece of ash was selected, 


and young Hillerich went to work on 
it. Pete was right at his side, direct- 
ing the turning. Many times the bat 
was removed from the lathe for a 
test swing and put back for—“a little 
off here and a little off there” until at 
last Pete pronounced it “just right.” 
The next day Browning got “three 
for three” and the bat business was 
born. 

Before Browning’s time, bats were 
of all sizes and shapes. Some were 
swelled in the middle and tapered 
off at the end until they looked like 
exaggerated bowling pins. 

There were not many bats belong- 
ing to a club. The most that any 
club carried was seven or eight. When 
a crack appeared, nails were driven 
in to salvage it. 


OTHER COMPANIES 

There are only a handful of com- 
panies in this specialized field, four 
major ones to be exact, including two 
in New York State, one in Georgia 
and the fourth in Kentucky. 

The second oldest commercial con- 
cern in the field, is that named for 
Joseph G. Kren, who established the 
company and was the oldest bat 
maker in the country until his death 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Names the 


from your dealer. 


Louisville 
GRAND SLAM 
Golf Clubs 


World Sports 


At the plate or on the tee, if it’s 
made by H & B your team members 
know they are playing with the 
finest equipment experience and bf 
know-how can produce —72 years 
of it. Send for free color catalogs 


for ready reference in purchasing 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, DEPT. J-6 


two years ago at the age of 85. A 
woodworker by trade, he began mak- 
ing bats for schoolboys to help them 
out, and at first gave them away. 
The third oldest bat maker in the 
nation is the Hanna Manufacturing 
Company of Atlanta, Georgia. 
Newest in the industry, but now the 
second largest, is the McLaughlin- 
Millard Company of Dolgeville, New 
York which began operations in 
1946. For 20 years previously, Edwin 
D. McLaughlin, founder of the firm, 
had turned out billets for the Louis- 
ville bat makers. But McLaughlin 


found a friend and ally in Hal Schu- 
macher, also a Dolgeville lad, who 
came to fame during 16 years on the 
mound for the New York Giants. 
After his last year in baseball, Hal 
joined the company and sales rose. 

Could inside curve balls deplete 
the forests of available bat timber? 
Fortunately for the future of the 
game, ash wood quickly reseeds itself 
and the wood producers are ardent 
conservationists, protecting the sup- 
ply against eventual depletion. * 


Reprinted from American Forests, July 
1955, with permission of the American 
Forestry Association. 
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Wisconsin State College 
LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Announces the 


graduate program for 
1956 Summer Session 


JUNE 18—AUGUST 10 


Do your graduate study in the 
Mid-West’s Summer playground 


The Coulee region of Wisconsin is 
famous for its cool summer 
weather. 


Ideal for study, swimming, golf, 
tennis, fishing, hiking, and pic- 
nicking. Near the Dells, Canada, 
Twin-Cities, and Chicago. 


e Attend one of the outstand- 
ing institutions in physical ed- 
ucation in the United States. 

e Distinguished faculty. 


e Master of Science Degree 
with the major in Health, 
Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. 


e Curriculum designed for flex- 
ibility to enable you to gain 
experience and preparation in 
needed areas. 

You will take courses in three areas: 

Liberal and Cultural Education 

The Area of the Master Teacher 


Professional Preparation in the 
Major Field 


Choices: Plan A— 
24 semester hours plus thesis 


Plan B— 
30 semester hours 


Undergraduate preparation in phys- 
ical education, secondary and 
elementary education. 


JUNE 11—JULY 20 


For Further Information Write: Glenn M. 
Smith, Director, Division of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Wisconsin State 
College, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

YOUR HEALTH. Dean Franklin Smiley 
and Adrian Gordon Gould. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave. 4th 
printing. 1954. 555 pp. $5.00. This text 
is rewritten from the College Textbook 
of Hygiene, 1928, to help college stu- 
dents appreciate the value of good 
health and the necessity for developing 
sensible habits of living. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL. 
Vol. III, edited by Merle E. Frampton 
and Elena D. Gall. Boston 8: Porter 
Sargent, 11 Beacon St. 1956. 710 pp. 
Illus. $5.50. The first two volumes 
treated the whole field of Special Edu- 
cation, with specific consideration of 
the physically handicapped and special 
health problems of the exceptional. Vol. 
III deals with the emotional and mental 
deviates, neurologically impaired, epi- 
leptic, and special problems. 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE. James A. 
Peterson. N. Y. 17: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave. 1956. 429 pp. 
$5.50. Scientifically accurate, humane in 
its insights, this book helps students 
understand and appreciate intelligent 
approaches to the wise choice of a mar- 
riage partner, and the adjustments nec- 
essary in the psychological, sexual, so- 
cial, economic, and all other relation- 
ships of marriage. 


FRAMEWORK FOR FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION. 
A Survey of Present-Day Activities in Sex Educa- 


tion. Frances Bruce Strain and Chester’ 


Lee Eggert. Washington 6, D. C.: 
AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 1956. 
117 pp. $2.00. Whenever and wherever 
school administrators consider introduc- 
ing a family life program into their 
schools, three fears give them pause: 
(1) fear of public criticism; (2) uncer- 
tainty of procedure in handling the pro- 
gram; (3) the lack of qualified teachers. 
This publication was compiled and writ- 
ten to supply answers to these three 
fears direct from the field. The task was 
unique, for the information was scat- 
tered over 48 states, hundreds of cities 
and towns, and tucked away in quanti- 
ties of school programs. In spite of in- 
complete, unavailable data, the infor- 
mation collected is convincing enough to 
dispose forever of any doubts about the 
general acceptance of family life and 
sex education, the way to carry it on, 
and the training of its teachers. 


NEW 
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THE COMPLETE BOOK OF FIRST AID. John 
Henderson. New York 36: Bantam 
Books, 25 W. 45th St. 1955. 341 pp. 
50¢. This book presents a straight- 
forward discussion of many common 
emergencies of a medical nature. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS 


BASIC DANCE ON A COLLEGE LEVEL. Bar- 
bara Mettler and June Warner. Boston: 
Mettler Studios, 242 Newbury St. 1956. 
64 pp. $4.00. This is for teachers who 
see human movement as fundamental to 
the education of the total person and 
an area of experience central to his de- 
velopment. The class material, the phil- 
osophy upon which this approach to 
education rests, the forms and tech- 
niques were recorded at a workshop at 
Goddard College. 


HOW TO BE FIT, EXERCISES FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN. Robert J. H. Kiphuth. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1956. Rev. 
Ed. 151 pp. Illus. $2.95. This revised 
edition, with a new section added for 
women is designed for all age groups. 
The exercises are intended to correct 
faulty posture and strengthen the en- 
tire body—including many muscles sel- 
dom used. 


FITNESS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL YOUTH. 
Karl W. and Carolyn Bookwalter, edi- 
tors. Washington, D.C.: AAHPER, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 1956. 156 pp. 
$2.50. This book was prepared by mem- 
bers of the AAHPER at the request of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and was issued as the 
March, 1956 Bulletin of the NASSP. 
Interest in this topic has been height- 
ened by President Eisenhower’s call for 
the President’s Conference on Fitness 
of American Youth which was post- 
poned because of the President’s heart 
attack. This book brings together ma- 
terials on the fitness needs of secondary 
school youth, what we know about fit- 
ness, and the contributions which physi- 
cal education, health education, and rec- 
reation can make to fitness. A summary 
chapter sets forth criteria for evalua- 
tion of these programs in terms of their 
contributions to fitness. 


HOW TO FENCE. A Handbook for Teachers and 
Students. Frederica Bernhard and Ver- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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1956 MOSBY Releases 


Bresnahan-Tuttle-Cretzmeyer 


TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS 


By GEORGE T. BRESNAHAN, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, formerly Track Coach, State 
University of lowa; W. W. TUTTLE, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Physiology, State University of lowa; and 
FRANCIS X. CRETZMEYER, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education and Track Coach, State Uni- 
versity of lowa. 


Fourth Edition. 528 pages, 75 illustrations. Price, 
$5.50. 


In this new 1956 edition the entire subject of track and field 
athletics has been brought up to date, thus enhancing the 
usefulness of the book to both the coach and the athlete. 
Several chapters have been revised extensively, new figures 
have been added, and an outline has been placed at the 
beginning of each chapter. 


It covers the modern procedures and techniques in the 
events on the track and field program which are most fre- 
quently encountered in not only the United States, but also 
throughout the world. Furthermore, the book contains up-to- 
the-minute material on aids in physical conditioning, diet, 
training schedules (both American and European), and con- 
struction plans for a track and field layout. A distinctive 
feature is a chapter on experimental research in track and 
field athletics. 


The techniques of each event are described in the order in 
which the athlete executes them. It is recognized that the 
step-by-step plan will be altered by the coach when he 
begins “on-the-field” instruction. In anticipation of such a 
situation, suggested daily schedules of practice are pre- 
sented toward the end of each chapter. These schedules 
provide a tested pattern for the order in which specific 
techniques may be taught the athlete. 


This edition marks the first appearance of Francis X. Cretz- 
meyer, Track Coach, State University of lowa, as one of 
the co-authors. 


Irwin-Humphrey-Johnson 


METHODS AND MATERIALS IN 
SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 


By LESLIE W. IRWIN, Professor of Health Education, 
School of Education, Boston University; JAMES H. 
HUMPHREY, Ed.D., Associate Professor in Charge 
of Teacher Education Curriculum in Elementary 
Health and Physical Education, University of 
Maryland; and WARREN R. JOHNSON, Ed.D., 
Professor and Curriculum Coordinator of Health 
Education, University of Maryland. 

370 pages, illustrated. Price, $4.50. 


This book is designed as a text for use in courses dealing 
with health teaching of both graduate and undergraduate 
students in professional courses. It is particularly adapted 
to courses preparing health educators and in preparing 
elementary school classroom teachers to teach health to 
their children. Also, it should be very valuable to school 
administrators, supervisors and teachers in-service. 


This book provides a sound teaching guide of both METH- 
ODS and MATERIALS for HEALTH EDUCATION. This text 
attempts to supply the need for a text dealing primarily 
with METHODS and MATERIALS in Health Education. 


The materials presented herein are the results of many years 
of study, research, experimentation, and experience by the 
authors at all levels including the elementary, junior high 
school, senior high school and college levels. The material 
and information are not merely opinions but carefully re- 
corded results of actual experimentation and experience 
which was conducted under circumstances making it possi- 
ble to determine with a high degree of objectivity the prac- 
tices, methods, and procedures necessary to make the 
greatest contribution to the health teaching of children. 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY, 
3207 Washington Blivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. Date 


Gentlemen: Send me the book(s) checked with (X) on 30-day approval. Teachers’ discount of 10%. (It is understood that in the event the books ordered 
are adopted as a text at our school that the charge for my copies will be cancelled.) 


OC Bresnahan-Tuttle-Cretzmeyer “TRACK AND FIELD D Irwin-Humphrey-Joh “METHODS AND MATE- 
ATHLETICS” $5.50 RIALS IN SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION”. sss $4.50 
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Quiring—The Head 
Neck and Trunk 


By Daniet P. Quirine, Ph.D. 


Head of the Anatomy Division, Cleveland 

Clinic Foundation and Associate Professor 

of Biology, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


A companion volume to “The Extremi- 
ties”, this book portrays, in diagrams 
and condensed descriptions, the striated 
muscles of the head, neck and trunk. 
The author gives an exact account of 
the skeletal attachments, nerve and 
chief arterial supply, and describes the 
functions of these muscles. It is ideally 
suited to the courses in human anatomy 
now given by many college and univer- 
sity physical education departments. 


115 Pages. 103 Illustrations. $2.75 


Quiring— 
The Extremities 
By P. Quinine, Ph.D. 


Head of the Anatomy Division, Cleveland 
Clinic Foundation and Associate Professor 
of Biology, Western Reserve University, 


and COLLABORATORS 


The objective of this work is to empha- 
size the major termini of the muscles 
and the chief arteries and nerves which 
are related to them. The material will 
be most helpful to students who fail to 
find diagrammatic representations and 
condensed descriptions adequate to 
describe the complex relations in- 
volved. Only the left extremities are 
shown. The nomenclature is based on 
modified B.N.A. and B.R. terminology. 


117 Pages. 106 Illustrations. $2.75 


LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 


[\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISUERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


One of our most popular books—now in 
its second large printing—is PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION ACTIVITIES, SPORTS AND 
GAMES by Louis E. Means. It is a widely 
used general source book that will fit into 
any modern physical education program. It 
is the perfect textbook for classes in activi- 
ties, required physical education, recreation, 
intramurals, and physical education and ath- 
letic administration. 

This soundly organized, tersely written, 
and profusely illustrated book covers the 
following activities, sports and games: 
Angling, Apparatus, Archery, Badminton, 
Bait & Fly Casting, Basketball, Bowling, 
Boxing, Flag Football, Golf, Gymnastics, 
Handball, Horseshoes, Mass Games, Shuffle- 
board, Six Man Football, Soccer, Softball, 
Speedball, Squash Racquets, Table Tennis, 
Tennis, Touch Football, Tumbling, Volley- 
ball, Water Polo, Water Basketball, Weight 
Training & Lifting, Wisket, and Wrestling. 

It includes teaching and coaching hints 
and suggestions, ideas on equipment, abridged 
rules of play with appendices of court and 
game facilities, techniques and fundamentals, 
safety precautions, and selected bibliography 
of each activity. There are 334 large pages, 
8% x 11 inch in size, with over 300 illustra- 
tions and photos. It sells for only $3.00. 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing this 
book or send you an examination copy on 
approval if you wish. 


ROCKY TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


TEACHERS COME WEST 
We Need You for the Best Positions. 
Largest in the West. Unexcelled Service. 
Free Enr. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


Announcing—1956 Enlarged Edition 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 


This authoritative text, used by more 
than 15,000 physical education and ten- 
nis instructors throughout the world 
contains: 

—Analysis of good form in nine 

strokes—Tactics and strategy used 

by champions—Teaching progres- 
sions for individuals and groups— 

Mass instruction methods for back- 

board, gymnasium, or limited court 

space—Tennis tests, _ self-testing, 
and tournament activities—90 ac- 
tion photos and illustrations—Off- 
cial tennis rules—Detachable bul- 
letin board chart, 18” x 25”, with 
eighteen illustrations and directions. 


Sent postpaid anywhere inthe world $4.00 


H. I. DRIVER CO. 


803 Moygara Rd. © Madison 4, Wis. 


Books (from page 36) 

non Edwards. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 915 Main St. 1956. 76 pp. 
$2.25. The techniques as well as the 
methods of teaching fencing are pre- 
sented in this book for teachers and 
students. Special features are the class 
approach, group use and care of equip- 
ment, how to score and conduct tourna- 
ments, fencing games, fencing etiquette, 
and historical notes of interest. 


SOURCES FOR THE HISTORY OF GREEK ATH- 
LETICS. Rachel Sargent Robinson. Cin- 
cinnati 20: The Author, 338 Probasco 
St. 1955. 289 pp. $4.00. This publica- 
tion brings together in English transla. 
tion the principal ancient sources for the 
history of Greek athletics. It is organ- 
ized under the following headings: The 
Informal Age of Greek Athletics; the 
Legendary Origins of the Games at 
Olympia; The Rise of Organized Ath- 
letics; The Age of the Youthful Ideal; 
Trends in the Fourth Century; Greek 
Athletics in the Hellenistic Age; From 
the Fall of Corinth to the Age of 
Hadrian; The Renaissance in the Sec- 
ond Century; Greek Athletics in the 
Later Roman Empire. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


METHODS AND MATERIALS IN RECREATION 
LEADERSHIP. Maryhelen Vannier. Phila- 
delphia 5: W. B. Saunders Co., W. 
Washington Sq. 1956. 288 pp. $4.25. 
This book presents a philosophy of rec- 
reation and its importance in modern 
life. It is basically a source book of 
recreational activities and how to direct 
them in schools, centers, churches, in- 
dustrial plants, hospitals, camps, play- 
grounds, etc. It has been written mainly 
for four groups—college students ma- 
joring in recreation or its allied fields, 
full-time recreation workers, part-time 
volunteer leaders, and those seeking 
play materials to share with their own 
families or friends. 


FISH CONSERVATION HIGHLIGHTS OF 1955. 
Bulletin of the Sport Fishing Institute, 
Washington 5, D. C. This is the third 
in a series of fish conservation annuals 
released by the Sport Fishing Institute. 
(Concluded on page 41) 


AGAIN AVAILABLE! 

Physical Education Achievement 
Scales for Boys in Secondary 
Schools 
by F. W. Cozens, M. H. Trieb, N. P. Neilson 

This revised reprint of 120 pages covers 
the Three-point Classification of Boys, 
Procedures in Testing, and Achievement 
Scales for 32 popular and nationally used 


testing events. Single copy $2.00, post- 
paid. Less in quantities. 


For your copy write: Martin H. Trieb 
330 S. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 
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new books from SAUNDERS 


Fait. Shaw. Fox and 
Hollingsworth—A Manual of 
Physical Edueation Activities 


Ideal for required courses 
Vivid descriptions of 26 sports 


Here is a book written for college freshmen and sopho- 
mores taking required physical education courses. 26 
activities, several more than are included in similar texts, 
are carefully described. The authors cover both skills 
and rules. The first two chapters introduce the non- 
professional student to physical education theories and 
the fundamental skills of movement. Separate chapters 
on individual activities follow—including: 


Archery Skiing 

Badminton Soccer 

Basketball (men) Softball 

Basketball (women) Speedball 

Bowling Squash Racquets 
Casting: Fly and Bait Swimming 

Dance Table Tennis 

Fencing Touch Football 

Field Hockey Track and Field Events 
Football Gymnastics 

Golf Volleyball 

Handball Weight Training and Lifting 
Recreational Games Wrestling 


Throughout this handy book, clear line drawings illus- 
trate each sport. As a further help to the instructor, ques- 
tions on perforated tear sheets appear at the end of the 
book. These may be used either as tests or work sheets. 
Since they have been carefully prepared, they will prove 
very useful to check the student’s progress in acquiring 
sports skills. 


By Hoxuts P. Fait, Ph.D., University of Connecticut; Jonn H. 
Suaw, Ph.D., Syracuse University; Grace I. Fox, Pe.D., Florida 
State University; and Ceci. B. Hottincswortn, Ed.D., University 
of California at Los Angeles. About 352 pages, 544” x 8%”, with 


about 228 illustrations. New—Ready in April 


Vannier— 
Methods and Materials 
in Reereation Leadership 


How to perform and organize 
all types of recreative activities 


This treasury of recreation ideas brings your students a 
wide range of specific material on performing, organizing 
and teaching recreational activities. In a clear, informal 
style, this book combines theory with carefully selected 
program materials. 


In the first two sections the authors clearly and briefly 
discuss: 1. The qualifications and skills necessary for a 
good leader; and 2. Guiding recreation to develop the 
understanding, skills and social consciousness of the par- 
ticipants. 


The third section, containing the bulk of the material 
devotes a chapter to each important activity—camping; 
arts and crafts; athletics, sports and games; etc. Every 
chapter provides: helpful teaching techniques—clear, 
step-by-step explanations of recreative activities—unique 
yet practical ideas for people of every type and age— 
discussions of necessary equipment and how to locate it— 
lists of suggested readings. 


Special features of Vannier’s “Methods and Materials in 
Recreation Leadership” include: a chapter on Recreation 
for Special Groups (the handicapped, young children, 
etc.) ; a chapter on Organizing Clubs and one on Evalu- 
ating Leadership Efforts. A practical Appendix covers 
periodicals in recreation published in the United States 
and selected films in recreation. 


By MaryuHecen Vannier, Ed.D., Director, Women’s Division, De- 
partment of Health and Physical Education, Southern Methodist 
University. 288 pages, 544” x 8%”, with 220 illustrations. $4.25. 


New! 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square 


'HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Philadelphia 5 
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HIGHWAY SAFETY AND 
DRIVER EDUCATION 


by LEON BRODY and HERBERT J. 
STACK, both of New York University 


\ Here is a complete textbook designed for use in courses 

N in Driver Education, Safety Education, and Traffic Safety. 
For the first time a textbook is available specifically and 
exclusively for preparing or improving teachers of driver 
education (college courses in the past have had to rely 
on high school textbooks.) This book not only provides 
detailed information on materials, methods and organiza- 
tion of instruction, but also furnishes a comprehensive 
picture of traffic safety problems and programs through 
contributions by authorities in the field. 


FEATURES: 


Sports Equipment 


e First textbook on Driver Education exclusively for 
college courses 


e@ Prepared by authorities and reviewed by experts 


@ Section on public relations, consumer education, adult 
driver education 


e Uses Unit Plan as guide for more effective teaching, 
and charts to clarify statistical information 


554” x 834" 


464 pages Just off the press! 


FITNESS 


for 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
YOUTH 


Published 1954 


To Be Published In April . . . 
FUN FOR PARTIES AND 


by CATHERINE L. ALLEN, New York 


University 


\) 
\) 
\) 
\) 
\) 
\) 
\) 
\) 
\) 
\) 
\) 
\) 
PROGRAMS 
\) 
\) 
\ 
\) 
\ 
\) 
\) 
\) 
\) 


This new text is a basic manual, fundamental to the 
learning, teaching, and directing of Social Recreation. 
Includes: clearly-defined methods, materials (teaching 


LO LO LO LO LO LO LO OP LP LP LP LP LD LP LP LP LD LD LD LD LOD LO LP LOO LP LP LP LP LP LP LD LP LD 


This timely book contains the most up-to-date | 


information and program outlines for total 
fitness of our teen-age population. Physical, 


of all games, stunts, activities), how to plan special mental, and emotional fitness are considered in ; 
parties, homemade equipment, record sources, music, relation to health, physical education, recrea- , 
other ideas for games and parties. tion, and outdoor education : 
FEATURES: 

Joint publication of AAHPER and the National 
© Original approach ¢ Timely © Many drawings Association of Secondary School Principals ‘ 
e Clear, simple presentation @ Section on Specialized (NEA) 

Techniques @ Not only directed to teachers but to ; 
teacher-training groups as well @ 82 songs, games, . 
formations, socializers, stunts, party plans, etc. 154 pp. 1956 $2.50 ‘ 
s 
250 pages 6” x 9” Published Apr. 1956 s 
Order TODAY from t 
Prentice-Hall, tne. 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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Books (from page 38) 

Reports on Alaska, the states, and the 
provinces are listed in alphabetical 
order. These are followed by reports for 
federal agencies in Canada and the 
United States, Boy Scouts of America, 
and the Wildlife Management Institute. 


INTRAMURAL SPORTS FOR COLLEGE MEN AND 
WOMEN—Conference Report. Washington, 
D.C.: AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 
1956. 48 pp. $1.00. This report of the 
National Conference sponsored by the 
AAHPER, NAPECW, and CPEA, held 
in Washington, D.C., Oct. 30 - Nov. 2, 
1955. Presents the guiding principles 
developed by the four work groups of 
the Conference: The Role of Intra- 
murals in the Education of College Stu- 
dents, Organization and Administra- 
tion, Program, and Facilities. It is 
significant in that this is the first na- 
tional conference devoted primarily to 
the development of guides for planning 
and organizing programs of intramural 
sports in colleges and universities. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 
Health Service Is a Basic Right of All the People. 
Dewey Anderson. Wash. 3, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Institute, 312 Pa. Ave., S.E. 
1956. 70 pp. 50¢. 


A Plan for Killing “Chicken.” Wash. 6, D.C.: 
Amer. Automobile Assn., 1712 G St., 
N.W., Traffic Engineering & Safety Dept. 


American Women of Nursing. Edna Yost. 
Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
E. Washington Sq. 1954, 256 pp. $3.00. 


Physical Education 


Devil at My Heels. Louis Zamperini with 
Helen Itria. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave. 1956. 251 
pp. $3.95. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


My Job: | Like It! Recreation Leadership—A 
Career with a Purpose. Natl. Recreation 
Assn., 8 W. 8th St., N. Y. 6 p. leaflet. 
Single copy free. 


Recreation Leadership with the Ill and the Handi- 
capped—A Service Career. Natl. Recreation 
Assn., 8 W. 8th St., N. Y. 6 p. leaflet. 


How To Achieve Professional Growth on the Job 
—A Guide for Recreation Executives, Supervisors, 
and Leaders. Natl. Recreation Assn., 8 W. 
8th St., N. Y. 7 pp. 25¢. 


Recreation Policy. Calif. Recreation Com- 
mission, Sacramento 14, Calif. 1955. 
86 pp. $1.00. 


General Interest 


First-Year Teachers in 1954-55, Research Bulletin 
for February 1956. NEA Research Divi- 
sion. Wash., D.C.: NEA Publications- 
Sales, 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 48 pp. 50¢. 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Degree-Granting 
Institutions, 1954-55, Research Bulletin for De- 
cember ‘955. NEA Research Division. 
Wash., D. C.: NEA Publications-Sales, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 36 pp. 50¢. * 
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— Selected RONALD Books... 


Modern Dance 
Dance Composition and Production 
for High Schools and Colleges 


Elizabeth R. Hayes. Emphasizes the teaching procedures which stimulate 
original dance studies. 75 ills., 12 musical scores; 210 pp. $4.50 


Modern Dance—Techniques and Teaching 
Gertrude Shurr and Rachel D. Yocom. Integrated treatment including 
varied analyses of techniques. 81 photographs; 191 pp. 6% x 10. $4.25 
Modern Dance for the Youth of America 


Ruth Anderson Radir. Shows how to organize and administer a dance 
program as an educational activity. 57 ills.; 337 pp. $4 


—_ Folk and Square Dance— 


Dances and Stories of the American Indian 

Bernard S, Mason. 68 authentic dances—their story, basic steps, cos- 
tuming, props, etc. 140 ills., 3 musical scores; 269 pp. 7 x 10. $5 
The Folk Dance Library 

Anne Schley Duggan, J tte Schlott 


and Abbie Rutledge. 


5 volumes of instructions for teaching a complete unit of world dances: 
The Teaching of Folk Dance 5 ills.; 116 pp. 


Folk Dances of Scandinavia 
32 ills., 1 map; 21 musical scores; 118 pp. 


Folk Dances of European Countries 
31 ills., 3 maps, 27 musical scores; 160 pp. 


Folk Dances of The British Isles 
’ 26 ills., 1 map, 12 musical scores; 110 pp. 


Folk Dances of The United States and Mexico 
43 ills., 2 maps, 21 musical scores; 159 pp. 
—Each Volume 8% x 11, $3.50 


Folk Dancing in High School and College 

Grace I. Fox and Kathleen Gruppe Merrill. 24 colorful foreign and 
American dances. 35 ills., 18 musical scores; 89 pp. 8% x 11. $3.50 
Dances of Our Pioneers 

Grace L. Ryan. A collection of 26 old-time quadrilles, contra, circle, and 
couple dances. 48 ills., 26 musical scores; 196 pp. $3.50 
Square Dances of Today and How to Teach and Call Them 


Richard Kraus. All-round manual for teaching and calling a variety of 
square dances. 52 ills., 31 musical scores; 130 pp. 6% x 10. $3.25 


Rhythms 


Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools 


Dorothy La Salle. Standard work for conducting classroom dance 
programs. 27 ills., 124 musical scores; 201 pp. Rev. Ed. 6% x 10. $4.25 


The Rhythm of the Redman 


Julia M. Buttree. A survey of authentic American Indian songs, dances, 
ceremonies, lore and art. 99 ills., 71 musical scores; 280 pp. $5 


Rhythms for Children 


Mary S. Shafer. For elementary school activity periods—45 teachable 
rhythms. 45 musical scores; 48 pp. Paper cover. $1.25 


Rhythms in Elementary Education 


Elizabeth L. Sehon and Emma Lou O’Brien. How to plan and lead a 
full rhythm program. 


123 ills., tables, 20 musical scores; 247 pp. $3.50 © 
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Coaches Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


BASEBALL PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION 
by HAL WOLF 


Baseball Coach, Sacramento State College 


HOW OFTEN have baseball coaches 
said, ““We had a better team and should 
have won.” Faulty preparation, in the 
final analysis, may have been responsi- 
ble for the team’s defeat. Winning 
coaches have few baseball secrets tucked 
away in their personal files. Baseball 
information and technique, available in 
numerous volumes, is most important 
in the successful conduct of the game. 
However, organizational factors as- 
sume equal importance in “winning 
baseball.” 

In evaluating a game or season, many 
coaches have concluded their teams 
lacked ability in some phase of the 
game and placed the blame on lack of 
practice time. Rarely has a _ season 
ended without the feeling that some 
important facet of the total game had 
been excluded from practice planning. 
There is much room for improvement in 
the organization of daily and seasonal 
practice schedules. 


The Seasonal Plan 

A general plan for the coming season 
should be written long before it begins. 
This master checklist should include 
general work in fundamentals, offensive 
tactics, and defensive maneuvers. In 
the seasonal plan, all skills and tech- 
niques necessary to play each position 
should be listed. Two examples follow; 
all other positions should be so outlined. 


PITCHING 
1. Wind Up Position 
2. Set Position 
3. Balks 
4. Pitches. Stride—Release—Follow through 
(a) Fast Ball 
(b) Curve Ball 
(c) Change of Pace 
(d) Other Types—Individual Preference 
5. Holding Runners Close to Base 
(a) Runner on First 
(b) Runner on Second—Various Defenses 
(ce) Runner on Third 
6. Fielding 
(a) Bunts 
(b) Batted Balls 
(ec) Covering First on balls hit to left 
of pitcher 
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(d) Covering Second 

(e) Covering Third 

(f) Covering Home 

(g) Backing up bases 

(h) Runners caught between bases 
7. Pitching Strategy 
8. Pitchouts 
9. Signals 


CATCHING 
1. Positions 
(a) Giving signals 
(b) After giving signals 
(c) Lateral movements 
(d) Throwing 
2. Defensive plays 
(a) Foul tip—men on bases 
(b) Dropped 8rd strike less than 2 outs 
(c) Batted ball—no one on base 
(d) Batted ball—runner on first 
(e) Taking throws 
3. Defensive plays—continued 
(a) Making throws 
Runner on first 
Runners on first and second 
Runners on first and third (3 de- 
fenses) 
Force-out at home 
(b) Shifting position for pitches and 
throws 
(ec) Catching fly balls 
(d) Fielding bunts 
(e) Runners caught between bases 
(f) Pitch-outs 
(g) Strategy 
(h) Signals 
In the seasonal plan, early drills 
should be simple, and designed to teach 
the basic fundamentals of batting, bunt- 
ing, fielding, throwing and running 
bases. As the team masters these tech- 
niques, drills which conform to actual 
game situations should be inaugurated. 
Most coaches agree that drills simulat- 
ing game conditions are time savers and 
integral parts of the total plan. How- 
ever, these game-like drills should fol- 
low preparatory work in fundamentals. 


The Daily Plan 

A further aid to good organization 
is the daily practice plan. From the 
seasonal master list, the coach prepares 
his daily schedule. The daily plan 
should include small parts of a seasonal 
plan flexible enough to allow repetition 


of previous drills and the time neces- 
sary to polish phases of the game which 
show weaknesses. Herein lies the secret 
to sound organization and the prepara- 
tion necessary to condition the team 
for its first game. 

An example of daily scheduling to in- 
clude part of the seasonal plan is given 
in the following paragraphs. 

Under Pitching, item 5(b) deals with 
holding runners close to second base. 
This particular aspect of pitching is 
sometimes neglected and results in 
many close defeats. With second base 
occupied, some pitchers take their sign, 
stretch and come to the set position, 
look once at the runner and pitch. A 
runner becomes cognizant of this “one 
look” habit and is either off to a good 
lead or a steal of third. Pitchers must 
vary their tempo and the number of 
“peeks” they take at the runner lead- 
ing off second base. 

The inability of some pitchers to keep 
runners close to second base before the 
delivery proves disastrous in close 
games. With a big lead, a runner scores 
easily after a single. Conversely, if the 
runner is held close to second base, a 
tight play at the plate is a strong possi- 
bility and a risk which might deter the 
runner from attempting to score. 

In holding a runner close to second 
base, the pitcher and the second base- 
man or shortstop must work out certain 
co-ordinated movements to keep him 
“honest.” The particular move or feint 
by either the second baseman or short- 
stop need not be a complete “break” to 
the base to get the runner to lean or 
move toward second. Ideally, the pitch- 
er’s delivery begins as the runner is 
leaning or moving toward second base 
and the infielder leaning or moving 
back to position. 


Game Situations 

Daily practice schedules based on 
seasonal planning are easily formulated 
by examining the various possible situa- 
tions which may occur in a game. For 
example, what are the defensive as- 
signments necessary to cope with the 
following situations: runner on first 
and singles to all fields; runner on first 
and doubles to all fields; runners on 
first and second and singles to all fields; 
runner on third, infield in and runner 
attempts to score on infield hit; sacri- 
fice situation with runner on first or 
runners on first and second. 

Other phases of the game which must 
be coached, and therefore must be 
planned and organized, include the de- 
fense for the double steal, the single 
steal, the squeeze, the double squeeze, 
and the fake bunt and steal. To fur- 
ther emphasize the importance of a sea- 
sonal and daily plan, one need only 
mention other aspects of the game 
which must be taught: running, slid- 
ing, hitting, bunting, offensive and de- 
fensive signal systems, and coaching 
from the coaches’ boxes. * 
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... South America 

(Continued from page 24) 
In Rio de Janeiro, it was reported 
that some schools have triple sessions 
and that in certain sections children 
cannot be enrolled because of a lack 
of school buildings. 

Although most countries have laws 
making education compulsory through 
at least the first six grades, enforce- 
ment is not strict, particularly in 
rural areas where children are needed 
to help with farm work. In one rural 
area in Peru, it was reported that 90 
per cent of those who enroll in first 
grade drop out before they finish 
third grade. Secondary school enroll- 
ment usually is limited to those with 
superior achievement records, and 
ability to score well on examinations. 

Physical education is included in 
the curriculum of most schools, with 
emphasis on games and sports. Soc- 
cer (Futbol) is the national pastime. 
Wherever two or more boys or men 
get together, a game is organized. I 


‘saw teams of barefooted boys play- 


ing soccer in a road, and teams of 
well-equipped college men playing in 
a stadium. In Montevideo I saw two 
professional teams demonstrating 
their skill before a huge crowd of 
enthusiastic rooters. 


UNDERSTANDING AND 
FRIENDSHIP 

Recreational opportunities were 
numerous and diverse. Time was 
found for a certain amount of sight- 
seeing in each country visited. I also 
participated in several professional 
meetings during my visit. The com- 
bination of professional visits, social 
and recreational activities, and sight- 
seeing made our trip both informa- 
tive and enjoyable. 

I gained increased understanding of 
the health condition of our neighbors 
south of the equator and developed 
an appreciation of the efforts they 
are making to improve education and 
combat health problems. My family 
and I formed friendships with per- 
sons in many countries and came 
home with our feelings concerning 
the basic similarity of people, regard- 
less of race, religion, or nationality, 
strongly reinforced. We were happy 
over the pleasant reception we re- 
ceived everywhere we went and ap- 
preciative of the hospitality. * 
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LOOK! Add many new and exciting 


games to your gym program 
with a set of 


GYM SCOOTERS 


A simple, inexpensive, versatile device for boys and girls 
of all ages. 
Many of your neighbors are already using Gym Scooters 
for games like Football, Basketball, Dodgeball, Tag, Racing, 
and many others. 


Football in the gym. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 
Ask for use of 16 mm. moving picture showing scooters in use 
Scooters Have Been Tried and Found Wanted 


in Schools — Everywhere 
Buy them from the P.E. Director who developed them, 
and their games and activities 
Set No. 1—12 Deluxe Scooters; 1 Round Scooter; 1 Instructor's Manual; 1 1 


Set No. 2—Same as ber with 16 ‘aie. 
Set No. 3—Same with 20 Scooters 


These Are School B. Winfield, 


Physical Education Instructors, Coaches, 
Recreation Leaders, Supervisors 


1 + 


9 your y and high school boys and girls in your 
gyms and recreation rooms on SCOOTERS. 
Think of the variety and muscle building exercise. 


Think of the fun and enjoyment. 
Your teachers will enjoy using them. Your children will be thrilled 
with them. 


And look! You can add all of these activities for a per year cost 
of about one volleyball. 


R. E. TITUS GYM SCOOTER CO. 


Winfield, Kansas 


The Best That Money Can Buy - 


Ask your nearby Trophy Dealer, or write direct for 
information. 


F. H. NOBLE & COMPANY 


Manufacturers Since 1876 
559 WEST 59th STREET — CHICAGO, ILL. 


Western Division Eastern Division 
151 MISSION STREET 60 THOMAS STREET 
San Francisco, Calif. New York, N. Y. 
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FOLKRAF 
RECORDS 


RECORDS ESPECIALLY SE- 
LECTED FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE PROGRAMS. 


Available 
For Immediate Delivery 


1035 Oklahoma Mixer 
Cotton Eyed Joe 

1046 Black Hawk Waltz 
Circle Waltz Mixer 

1047 Laces and Graces 
Spanish Circle Waltz 

1071 Jessie Polka 
Old Joe Clark 

1089 Finger Polka 
Ratukas 

1098 Feder Mikkel 
Hornfiffen 

1119 La Raspa 
Jarabe Tapatio 

1130 Swedish Varsouvienne 
New Bavarian 

1133 The Tempest 
Jefferson and Liberty 

1139 Petronella 
Haymaker’s Jig 

1143 La Russe Quadrille 
Cumberland Square 

1164 Swedish Hambo 
Schottische 

1171 Bonnie Dundee 
Waltz Country Dance 


Each record is packed individually 
and includes detailed instructions. 
Even if the material is new to you 
teaching will be easy. Project under 
supervision of MISS OLGA KULBIT- 
SKY of HUNTER COLLEGE, N.Y.C. 


SEND FOR 
COMPLETE FOLK and 
SQUARE DANCE CATALOGUE 


These records: are pressed on absolutely 
unbreakable plastic. Complete with instruc- 
tions, they retail at $1.05 each. 


Order from your regular dealer 
or write to: 


FOLKRAFT RECORDS 
1159 Broad St. Newark 5, N. J. 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor DOROTHY MADDEN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


DANCE WORKSHOP IN EUROPE 1955—PART I 
by FREDA MILLER 
237 E. 81st St., N. ¥. 28, N. Y. 


A repeat performance is already 
scheduled for our very successful 
“Dance Workshop in Europe” of last 
summer. Just a year ago, Lucile Na- 
thanson and I started to organize what 
we think is a unique trip, and in June 
set out with a group of dance enthusi- 
asts from all parts of the country to 
study and go sightseeing for ten weeks 
in Europe, traveling all the way via 
our own private bus. 

In addition to visiting eight different 
countries, we attended dance classes in 
four of the countries and saw many per- 
formances of famous dance and drama 
festivals. 

Among the group were college dance 
instructors; students from Juilliard, 
Sarah Lawrence, and Bouve; instruc- 
tors from community centers, YWCA’s 
and elementary schools. 

We landed at Le Havre and went di- 
rectly to Paris for four days. Then we 
got into our open-topped bus equipped 
with radio and loudspeaker—the latter 
for use by our guide, Corrie Hartong, 
and were off to Rotterdam, Holland, for 
a week. 


Holland—Modern Dance 

Miss Hartong, a charming person 
who speaks excellent English, has a 
beautiful, brand-new studio, equipped 
with kitchen, dressing rooms, showers, a 
Dutch garden in back and a Dutch 
canal in front. We had classes specially 
arranged for our group in Technique, 
Composition and Percussion, all taught 
by Miss Hartong who is a sincere and 
thorough teacher. Originally of the 
Wigman School, she has developed her 
own methods and has a most interest- 
ing and intelligent approach to Modern 
Dance. 

She prefaced each class with an in- 
troductory talk, explaining her ideas 
and purpose. She was also kind enough 
to mimeograph these remarks for us. 
Our classes ran for three hours every 
morning; in the afternoons and eve- 
nings we toured Holland seeing all the 
things Holland is famous for—wooden 
shoes, windmills, bicycles, canals, and 
cheese, 


Balinese Dancing 

We also saw many unusual things. 
One memorable trip was to the Indo- 
nesian exhibit in Leyden, where one of 
the curators of the museum gave us a 
special demonstration of the “Game- 
lang,” the Balinese orchestra which 
accompanies Balinese dancing. He had 
learned to play all the instruments, 
which he demonstrated, explaining 
their function as part of the plot of 
the danced stories. 

Then he went on to give us a demon- 
stration of the Balinese shadow plays, 
illustrating from the museum’s large 
collection of puppets, the Ogres and 
Evil Spirits recognizable by their thick 
features and bulbous noses as opposed 
to the delicate Gods and Princes, with 
their long, thin features and drooping 
moustaches. 

The figures are made of parchment, 
clamped between thin pieces of bone 
and beautifully tinted. It seemed odd 
that they should have been so elabo- 
rately colored since they were only 
meant to be shown as shadows on a 
screen, but our guide explained that 
originally women were not permitted at 
these entertainments; when finally they 


Technique classes on shipboard. 
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Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DA 


tn the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 
of modern, classical and oriental themes. 


Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 


rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural, 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 


nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage 
extra. 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 
age extra. JA 4-56 


NCE DRUM 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 
Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 


60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


did allow them to be present, they were 
seated in front of the screen and saw 
only the shadows. The men, however, 
sat behind and saw the figures directly 
and in color. 

Afterwards, still in the spirit, we 
proceeded to an Indonesian restaurant 
for dinner. The meal took over two 
hours, and was served by turbaned na- 
tives from Surinam. It consisted of ° 
hundreds of little dishes, all put on the 
table at once, to be eaten with rice. 


Paris—Pantomime 

After our week in Holland, our bus 
turned south and we returned to Paris, 
where we were to have classes at the 
Ecole de Jeu Dramatique—the school 
of acting and pantomime made famous 
by Jean-Louis Barrault and Marcel 
Marceau. We spent a few days in Bel- 
gium on the way, visiting the pictur- 
esque cities of Bruges and Ghent, and 
shopped in Brussels. 

Paris seemed like an old friend on this 
our return trip, and everyone was very 
enterprising about getting around on 
the Metro and buses without the as- 
sistance of guides. Again, classes were 
held for three hours each morning, this 
time in the basement of a tiny theatre 
on the Left Bank. The instructors spoke 
only French, except for Mme. Bella 
Reine, who translated for us. These 
classes were not dance but pantomime— 
something quite different from anything 
we had encountered before and very 
fascinating. 

After achieving complete relaxation 
through special breathing exercises, a 
specific problem would be given to be 
solved; for example, to show in panto- 
mime the action of a person coming out 
of a cold, dark cave into the warm sun- 
shine. What would be the first reaction? 
Not as you might think, to expand 
gratefully in the warmth—oh, no! You 
would first cover your eyes from the 
unaccustomed light, wouldn’t you? Of 
course! Next you might stretch one 
cramped leg then the other, and slowly 
and gradually, by a series of consecu- 
tive, carefully thought out steps, finally 


(Concluded on page 53) 
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RECORDED MUSIC 
arranged specifically for 
all types of dancing 


350 Musical Selections: 
Tap, Ballet ete, Musi to set 
types of dance 


Functional perfection for exercise, acrobatic, 

or gym work. Block or white glove leother 
with full elk soles . . . $2.50 

Men's (9 and up) $3.00 


Capezio product: Pp true y in olf 
price renges. There is no compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details on 
your other Capezio favor- 
for > Exec. Offices: 
lucation. ress: 1612 Broadway 
pezio, Dept. CP 456, oe New York @ B © Chi 
Los Angeles @ Hollywood 
Sen Francisco @ San Matee @ 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


Broadway, New 
N. Y. 


and Toe Polka . 


Two all NEW 


Recorded Teaching Aids 


by ED DURLACHER 


Couple Dances and Mixers (album 9) 


“Talk-through; walk-through” progressive instructions for the Waltz, Varsouvienne and Heel 


. . on three records. Plus music for the three dances on the fourth record. 


Play Party Games, Singing Games and Folk Dances 
(album 10) 


Paw Paw Patch, Jolly is the Miller, Looby Lou, Eagle Dance, La Raspa, Scebogar, Chimes of 
Dunkirk, and Crested Hen... “talk-through; walk-through” progressive instructions plus the 
incomparable music of The Top Hands. Four records. 


Mail coupon for FREE brochure on all Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids 
SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 645, Freeport, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free brochure of Honor Your Partner 
Teaching Aids, i 


Nome 


luding the new albums 9 and 10. 


Addr 


Zone State 


City 
1 


+ 
and all 
ORD 
2480 Thompson Blvd. Ventura, Calif. | 
e 
d 
‘k 
DANCE 
cATES  WONOR YOUR PARTNER 
promddy | 
present | 
a 
at 
Al 
| 
Over 10,000 ' | 
schools in the U.S. ; 
ts now use Honor Your Partner ' 


Outdoor Education Workshops 
The AAHPER Outdoor Education 

Project is moving ahead and the re- 

sponse from schools and_ colleges 

throughout the country is very en- 
couraging. 

Julian W. Smith, director of the 
Project, announces the following Proj- 
ect workshops: 

Lake Hope State Park, Ohio, May 16-18, 
Paul E. Landis, State Department of 
Education, Columbus, director. 

W. K. Kellogg Gull Lake Biological Sta- 
tion of Michigan State University, 
Hickory Corners, Mich., May 24-26, 
Kenneth Kistner, principal, Fitz- 
gerald High School, Van Dyke, di- 
rector. 

Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah (dates to be announced), Jay 
B. Nash, Dean, College of Recreation, 
Physical and Health Education and 
Athletics, director. 

Western Region, Laramie, Wyo., July 
9-14 (tentative date), R. D. Watkins, 
chairman, division of Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, director. 

Southern Region, Athens, Georgia, Fall 
of 1956, J. W. Fanning, Georgia Cen- 
ter for Continuing Education, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Co-ordinator. 

New England Region, (Place and dates 
to be announced), Jack F. George, 
State Department of Education, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, Director. 
Other workshops are being planned 

for Pennsylvania, New York, Florida, 
Wisconsin, and Virginia. In some in- 
stances, outdoor education will be in- 
cluded in the existing workshops, such 
as in California, South Carolina, and 
the University of Colorado. More state 
and regional workshops will be an- 
nounced as definite plans develop. 


AAHPER-AASA Joint Programs 

At the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in At- 
lantic City, AAHPER planned four 
joint meetings with AASA in each of 
our areas of interest. The subjects 
were as follows: 

Realistic Health Examinations for 
School Pupils, chm., David Appleton, 
Supt. of Schools, Conway, N. H. 

Educational Values in Competitive 
Athletics, chm., Linden H. Strough, 
Supt. of Schools, Rome, N. Y. 
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COAST TO COAST 


NATIONAL 


New Trends and Practices in Lunch- 
room Operation, William M. Brish, 
Supt., Washington Co. Schools, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Outdoor Education, chm., O. E. Hel, 
Supt. of Schools, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 


AAHPER-NASP Meetings 

At the February meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, AAHPER assisted in plan- 
ning such meetings as: 

Health Standards for Administration 
of Athletic Programs for Boys and for 
Girls, chm., John M. Flanche, principal, 
High School, La Porte, Ind. 

What Are Some Promising Develop- 
ments in Outdoor Education for Sec- 
ondary Schools?, chm., Kenneth Kist- 
ner, principal, Fitzgerald High School, 
Van Dyke, Mich. 

How Can We Develop Mental Health, 
Physical Fitness and Moral and Spir- 
itual Values in Our American Youth?, 
chm., Norman Loats, River View Gar- 
dens High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


QUENTIN 
R. UNGER 


>. 
New State Director in Maine 

Quentin R. Unger has been named 
Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation for the State of Maine, succeed- 
ing Howard G. Richardson. He for- 
merly served in a similar capacity for 
the city schools in Westbrook, Maine, 
and has taught at Holyoke (Mass.) 
Junior College. Mr. Unger received 
both his Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 
grees at Springfield College and has 
done post graduate work at Columbia 
University. 


Physical Therapists Needed 
Thousands of patients are going 
without treatment because of the acute 
shortage of physical therapists. There 
are now only 7,800 qualified physical 
therapists in the United States and the 


STA Le 


total need is about 13,600. For the next 
decade at least 3,000 new graduates 
will be needed yearly. 

The average length of training is 
four years beyond high school and 
leads to a bachelor’s degree. Those who 
already have their bachelor’s and wish 
to enter the profession may enroll in 
a 12-16 months’ concentrated course 
leading to a certificate. There are 35 
schools of physical therapy education 
approved by the AMA. Information 
about a career in this field may be ob- 
obtained from the American Physical 
Therapy Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y., an affiliate of 
AAHPER. 


Headquarters Office in New Unit 

The first of March, the AAHPER 
Headquarters staff moved from tempo- 
rary offices in Unit I to Unit II of the 
National Education Association’s Edu- 
cational Center, to be completed in 1958. 
The move permits the entire National 
Office staff to be united for the first time 
in several years. The headquarters ad- 
dress remains the same—1201 - 16th St., 
N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


NEA Travel Program 

More than 1,000 teachers will travel 
some 2% million miles this summer 
through the “travel to learn” program 
of the National Education Association. 
Highlights of the 1956 schedule of 
tours can be found in a special “Edu- 
cational Travel Section” of the Febru- 
ary NEA Journal. 

Open to all NEA members at special 
rates, 42 tours are planned for this 
summer. Itineraries include Europe, 
the Near East, South America, Panama 
and Central America, Mexico, Hawaii, 
Alaska, the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Northwest states, New England, and 
Canada. 

The program is under the NEA 
Division of Travel Service, Paul H. 
Kinsel, director. Credit for NEA tour 
participation is often granted for points 
toward salary increments in local sys- 
tems and by some state departments of 
education for certification renewal. 
College credit may also be earned. 


Package prices for the 1956 tours 
will range from $230 for a five-week 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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HOW WE DO IT 


SOCCER SNATCH PIN BALL 


Contributed by F. Lester Ferlow 


TYPE: Soccer LEVEL: Intermediate; junior 
PLAYING AREA: Playground and senior high 
or gymnasium EQUIPMENT: Soccer ball and 
2 Indian clubs 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


Players are divided into two teams and lined up facing each other 
with adequate space between the ranks. They are then numbered from 
the opposite ends of the line as in the diagram below. Place an Indian 
club, one for team A and one for team B, at each end (see diagram). 
Midway between the two lines (at X), place a soccer ball. 


TEAM A 


A club Soccer X_ Ball B club 


TEAM B 


GAME: The leader calls a number and the two players holding that 
number run forward to the soccer ball. Each player tries to kick the 
ball (if space is available) or soccer-dribble it towards the Indian 
club designated for his side. The other player tries to stop the dribble 
or kick, gain possession of the ball, and dribble towards his Indian 
club. If the ball goes in back of, or touches any player on the side 
lines, or passes in back of the Indian club without knocking it over, 
the two players must return to their places in the line and neither 
side scores. The leader then calls another number. 

SCORING: The team scores one point when the club designated for 
that team is knocked down by the ball. The team scoring higher num- 
ber of points in a given time wins. ‘ 


HOW WE DO IT 


KEY BALL 


Contributed by Edward C. Murdock 


TYPE: Soccer; speedball LEVEL: Intermediate; junior high 
PLAYING AREA: Gymnasium EQUIPMENT: Playground ball 
or any outdoor space (PG7) indoors; larger PG 
ball or soccer ball outdoors 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


Key Ball is a modification of speedball, with a few simple rules. 
Any number of players may play, depending on size of playing area. 
In gymnasium, six to ten players on a team make for a good game. 
RULES: The ball is kicked off the floor from the end line of the 
basketball court. The receiving team may catch the ball in the air 
before it touches the floor again, and attempt to run it back. A player 
may run with the ball until an opposing player touches him with 
either one or two hands. If touched, player must immediately stop 
and punt the ball in any direction (preferably so that a teammate 
can catch the ball). If player running with ball is about to be 
touched, he may pass ball to teammate. Continuous running and 
passing continues until a player with the ball is touched, “hands” is 
called, or a touchdown develops. 

Hands is called as in soccer. A player cannot use hands after a 

ball touches the floor until it hits some object or person and he 
catches it directly off of same (for example, ball is playable off walls, 
beams, ceiling, backboards, rims, opposing player’s body, or own 
body. The player can catch ball off his own person, such as chest, 
foot, head, knee, etc.) If hands is called, the ball must be placed 
immediately on the floor at point of infraction, and opposing team 
kicks the ball. Kick cannot be blocked from close in. Player should 
try to kick ball in the air to teammate, so it may be legally caught 
(Players soon learn this). Good passing then determines the scoring. 
NOTE: Rules remain the same when the game is played outdoors on 
football or soccer field, except that when ball rolls or is kicked over 
either the side or end lines, it is thrown in from that spot by a player 
from the opposing team. 
SCORING: A touchdown is scored when a player runs over the goal 
line with the ball in his possession, before being touched by an op- 
posing player. A touchdown counts six points. A player cannot 
stand over the end line and catch a pass, unless he steps back onto 
the court and then crosses the end line again with ball in his posses- 
sion. The team scoring a touchdown kicks off. Two ten-minute halves 
constitute a game. 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


1956 SUMMER SESSION for Physical Education 
June 26 - August 3 | 


Courses leading to degrees of B. S., M. A., Ed. D. and Ph. D. for: 


The classrooms, laboratories and library @ 
facilities at M.S.U. are among the nation’s COACHES 
finest and provide a comfortable environ- 
ment for summer study. ° HEALTH EDUCATORS 
NEW LIBRARY 
PHYSICAL EDUCATORS 
(Elementary) 
PHYSICAL EDUCATORS 
(Secondary) 
* RECREATION 
PROFESSIONAL 
WORKERS 
For further information, write: Archery, swimming, tennis, in- 
Department of Health, Physical Edu- 3 
cailton and Gacreation golf are some of the leisure 
Jenison Gymnasium time activities available. 
East Lansing, Michigan 
The HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK a hee 
to Your Program 
= 
< V Variations of old games 
nal V Entirely new games 
4 VV Games that have worked so well their originators 
have wanted to share them with others 


V All the best games that have appeared in the JOUR- 
NAL How We Do It Column over the years—more 
than 120 games—printed loose-leaf style for in- 


220 leaves and dividers 
in an individual carton 


sertion in your own standard three-ring binder Price: $2.50 
Order teduy! (Binder not included) 
TYPES OF GAMES 
AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1. Badminton, Handball, Tennis ; 
> ae 1201—16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
3. Bowling 6 Please send me... copies of How We Do It Game Book (Dis- 
; 4. Dodge Ball counts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies—10%; 10 or more—20%) 
f Low — at $2.50 per copy. 
8. Hockey 
11. Volleyball 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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SPORTS 


GIRLS AND WOMEN | 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women’s Athletics) 
Editor, DORIS HUTCHINSON 
Board of Education, Greensboro, N. C. 


WNORC 

WNORC is expanding. In fact, it 
has moved out into the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean. One of the newest boards 
to affiliate as a rating board in basket- 
ball is the Honolulu Board of Women 
officials in Hawaii. Doris Martin of 
the Honolulu YWCA is this board’s 
first chairman. 

WNOERC also has welcomed into af- 
filiation this year four other boards. 
Betty Palmer is chairman of the St. 
Petersburg, Florida, Board; Eleanor 
Lathrop of Iowa State College is chair- 
man of the Central Iowa Board; Mar- 
jorie A. Hower is serving as chairman 
of the Wooster-Berea Board (Ohio), and 
Lucille LaSalle is the first chairman of 
the Nashville Board (Tenn.). 

If there are other areas which need 
rating boards, help in affiliation can be 
received from Mary Jane. Draper, 
WNORC Expansion Chairman, High 
School, Traverse City, Mich. 

The National Executive Committee of 
WNORC held its annual meeting in 
Chicago March 25. A major part of 
the meeting was spent on two important 
problems. WNORC is faced with find- 
ing an efficient way to circularize cor- 
rect names and addresses of officials 
after the NSGWS Guides delete officials’ 
names in all guides published after 
January 1, 1957. The Rating Committee 
also discussed action which should be 
taken against Boards which refuse to 
uphold the uniform policy or officials 
who refuse to wear the uniform. The 
Executive Committee decisions will be 
announced in the May Newsletter from 
the National Chairman. 

WNORC will hold open meetings at 
four AAHPER district conventions this 
month. These meetings are planned for 
local boards and officials to discuss cur- 
rent problems and to exchange ideas. 
Donna Mae Miller (University of Colo- 
rado) will chair the meeting for the 
Central District in Colorado Springs, 
while the Eastern District meeting will 
be conducted by the WNORC State Co- 
ordinator of New Jersey, Elysia Phillip. 

Two members from the National 
WNORC Executive Committee will co- 
chair the Northwest District Meeting 
in Spokane: Shirley Cox, national sec- 


retary, and Mary Ellen McKee, na- 
tional Softball Examining Committee 
chairman. Ruth Russell, WNORC state 
co-ordinator for Nevada, will lead the 
discussion of the Southwest District 
delegates, in Reno April 27. 


Audio-Visual Committee 

Members of the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee include: Donna Mae Miller, 
chairman; Jane Mott, advisory mem- 
ber; Marjorie Fish; Frederica Bern- 
hard; Gertrude Knelleken; Jan Gund; 
Effetee Payne; Vivian I. Bernhard. 

The Legislative Board of NSGWS 
approved at its Christmas meeting 
change in format of Sports Teaching 
Aids: Audio-Visual from card to booklet 
form. The expected release date is 
January 1957. 


Publications Committee 

The Story of the National Leadership 
Conference is now available from the 
AAHPER office, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D.C. Price is $1.50. 

A Tennis-Badminton Sports Reprint 
has been authorized for future publica- 
tion. Also authorized is a proposed pub- 
lication on the development of student 
leadership for school and community 
sports programs. 

Ethel Kessler, Oregon State Coilege, 
has assumed responsibility for integrat- 
ing a manuscript by Ann Lankford on 
the History and Functions of NSGWS 
with the earlier publication prepared by 
Eline Von Borries. 


What Do You Want? 

This is your page. In order to make 
it useful to you in your teaching and of 
greater interest, your help is needed. 

Do you like the column as it is? If 
you do, give us your suggestions as to 
what types of information are most uge- 
ful to you. If you do not like it, give 
us your suggestions as to possibilities 
for improvement. 

Share in the planning for next year’s 
NSGWS JourNAL page. Send your sug- 
gestions to AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Eastern District 
e Helen Kirk, Irvington High School, 
Irvington, has been elected: representa- 


NEW GUIDES 


available soon 


Ready in 

Tennis—Badminton, 1956-58 May 

Archery—Riding, 1956-58 June 
Bowling—Fencing—Golf, 

1956-58 June 


Soccer—Speedball, 1956-58 July 


Basketball, 1956-57 August 
Field Hockey—Lacrosse, 
1956-58 August 


Guides Available Now 
Softball—Track and Field, 1956-58 


Recreational Games—Volleyball, 
1955-57 

Aquatics — Synchronized Swim- 
ming, Winter Sports and Outing 
Activities, 1955-57 


All Guides —75¢ 
Other Publications 


The Story of the National Leader- 
ship Conference on Girls and 
Women’s Sports $1.50 

Group Games for High Schools, 
Colleges and Recreational 
Games (revised) — Ready Fall 
1956 

Order from: 


NSGWS 


1201 - 16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C. 


tive-elect of the New Jersey committee 
for NSGWS. 

e Representative-elect for the Con- 
necticut committee of NSGWS is Bar- 
bara Abernathy, Bridgeport. 

e The Harrisburg Patriot-News has 
given considerable emphasis to the criti- 
cal problem of the need for more women 
officials. A recent page in the Women’s 
Section carried photographs and details 
on the trend for housewives and career 
women with basketball insight to be 
officials in high school and college bas- 
ketball games. 

Although they don’t play, the women 
officials find their outlets in promoting 
wholesome sports for young. women, 
getting recreation, and earning “pin 
money.” The Harrisburg Board of 
Women Officials (Mary E. Jones, 
chairman, director of girls physical ed- 
ucation at the West Shore Joint High 
School) has two kinds of memberships: 
Active and Associate. Associate mem- 
bers confine their activities to promot- 
ing girls sports. Active members are 
working referees. * 
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_artangements for your fall supply of 
BRODERICK Education suits, 
America's most popular gym suits since 
en’s 1929. Known for their smart styling 
-Brederi Gym Su are pproved a, 
bas- as regulation” for schools all over the 
supply the demand—that’s why we “2 
order early! See the complete line 


ton, squash and 


bain. 
paddle tennis. 


Faster play...longer life. 


For years DAYTON Steel Rac- 
quets have been the favorite of 
professionals and beginners 
alike. Thousands are now play- 
ing an improved gaine—with 
more speed and accuracy than 
ever before. 

Daytons are practically inde- 
structible—ideal for 
schools and play- FREE 
grounds. Steel strings Rules and 
and tubular steel Court layouts 
frames are not af- for badminton 
fected by climatic or tennis are 
changes. No covers or yours for the 
Presses are needed to asking. 
protect them. They won't 
warp, splinter, rot or sag. 

It will pay you to investigate 
mow. See them at your local 
dealer's or write direct to factory 
for more information. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPAN 


946 Albright St. Arcanum, Ohio 


Da 
STEEL RACQUETS 


100% ALUMINUM 
TABLE TENNIS TABLE 


FOR OUTDOOR AND INDOOR USE 


Here at last is the Heavy-Duty Aluminum 
Table Tennis Table featuring Durability and 
Economy. Sturdily Constructed to Withstand 
Extreme Abuse from Play and Weather. 
Built to Last a Life-time. 
@ Regulation Bounce and Construction. 
@ Attractively Finished with Green 
Anodized Non-Glare Surface. 
@ In 2 Sections—4 Legs Each Section. 
@ Easily Separated into 2 Tables. 
@ When Separated Has Many Uses. 
@No Maintenance or Replacement 
Problems. 


®@ Outlasts Wooden Tables by Many 
Years. 


@A tremendous success in Colleges, 
Schools, Camps, etc. 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED & CONSTRUCTED 
For Heavy-Duty Use In: 


Outdoor and Indoor Recreation Centers, 
Playgrounds, Resorts, Clubs, Camps, 
Ocean-going Vessels, Etc. 


For Full Details, Write: 


All-Metal Tennis Table Co. 


760 George St. — Teaneck, N. J. 


« 
HERAPY 


by B. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 
3411 N St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Bibliography of Bibliographies 

From time to time your editor re- 
ceives inquiries relative to the availa- 
bility of a reliable, useful bibliography 
on recreation in hospitals and/or for 
the physically and mentally handi- 
capped. There is no one completely sat- 
isfactory bibliography to which to refer 
inquirers. There are, however, several 
bibliographies or reference sources 
which will in turn point the way to 
further exploration of the literature: 

e The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., has published 
and regularly revised A Bibliography 
on Recreation for Physically Handi- 
capped Children and Adults and A 
Bibliography on Camping with Crip- 
pled Children. These bibliographies are 
annotated and are supplemented by a 
monthly bibliography for workers with 
the handicapped, Bulletin on Current 
Literature. 

e In May 1954, Sidney Acuff and 
Elizabeth Denman, graduate students 
in hospital recreation at the University 
of Minnesota, compiled An Annotated 
Bibliography of References Concerning 
Hospital Recreation. Containing some 
252 references, indexed by type of hos- 
pital, diagnostic group, and program 
area, this bibliography was distributed 
to all members of the Hospital Section 
of the American Recreation Society. 

e The Center for Continuation Study, 
University of Minnesota, mimeographed 
an annotated Bibliography for Hospital 
Recreation Leaders in connection with 
the National Institute in Hospital Rec- 
reation held at the Center in May 1950. 

e The North Carolina Recreation 
Commission has published A Selected 
Bibliography on Hospital Recreation as 
part of the Proceedings of the first two 
Southern Regional Hospital Recrea- 
tion Institutes held at Univ. of N. C. in 
May 1953 and April 1955. 

e The National Recreation Associa- 
tion periodically mimeographs lists of 
program-planning publications and ar- 
ticles having appeared in Recreation 
magazine under the heading “Recrea- 
tion in Hospitals.” 

e In February 1946, the Hospital 
Service of the American National Red 
Cross mimeographed an annotated Bib- 
liography — Hospital Recreation. The 
May 1954 issue of Intercom contains a 
selected Recreation Bibliography for 
those engaged in hospital recreation. 
Each June issue of Intercom, a publica- 


tion dealing essentially with recreation 
in military hospitals, contains an index 
of articles during the previous year. 

e Eleanor L. Wright has prepared 
An Annotated Bibliography of Articles 
on Swimming for the Handicapped 
(from 1942 through 1951) which con- 
tains 12 good references and is avail- 
able from the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation at 10 cents. 

e In September 1951, the American 
Recreation Society’s Hospital Recrea- 
tion Section Training Committee mime- 
ographed New Research in Recreation 
for the Physically Handicapped which 
listed some 58 studies completed at ten 
universities. 

e The May-June 1955 issue of the 
Journal of Health-Physical Education- 
Recreation contained an “Index of 
Selected Items from This Column (Rec- 
reational Therapy), 1952-55.” The 
February 1954 issue of this column 
under the title “Journal References, 
1951-53,” lists some 14 articles pertain- 
ing to recreational therapy. 

e For approximately ten years, the 
Veterans Administration has published 
Information Bulletins (now known as 
Program Guides) which are usually 
available for perusal at VA hospitals 
and domiciliaries. Recreation articles 
having appeared in these IB’s are in- 
dexed in IB 6-227, A Bibliography for 
Special Services Information Bulletins, 
Part I—Recreation Service, February 
1952, and its Supplement No. 1 to Part 
I—Recreation Service, Jan. 15, 1953. 

e Many texts contain excellent lists 
of selected references, examples of 
which are Valerie Hunt’s Recreation 
for the Handicapped, George Stafford’s 
Sports for the Handicapped, and John 
Davis’ Clinical Applications of Recrea- 
tional Therapy. 


A bibliography on recreation for the 
handicapped in a medical setting, to be 
of maximum value to physicians and 
recreators, should probably be limited 
specifically in scope, should contain 
selected references only, should contain 
only those references in readily avail- 
able form, should be well organized and 
annotated, and should be kept current. 
Few, if any, of the above bibliographies 
satisfy all of these criteria. 


Minnesota’s Third Institute 

The University of Minnesota’s Third 
Institute in Hospital Recreation will be 
held May 27-30, 1956, at the univer- 
sity’s Center for Continuation Study in 
Minneapolis. Professional workers in 
medical and hospital recreation settings 
are eligible to attend; registration fee 
$3.00, tuition $7.00. At the Center, 
room rates range from $2.25 to $3.00 
and meals average $3.25 a day. Further 
information may be obtained from the 
Director, Center for Continuation 
Study, U. of Minn., Minneapolis, 14. * 
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Dance Workshop 

(Continued from page 45) 
arrive at the afore-mentioned expanded 
state. 

This technique of thinking through 
every little step of a routine action is 
more familiar to actors than to dancers 
but had great value for the latter also 
as we found in our four-day session. 
For our last class we were given a 
demonstration by one of the faculty, 
M. Roger DeMar. For over an hour, 
with neither props, costumes, nor ac- 
companiment—and of course, without 
words—he gave us a series of perfect 
little pictures of everyday life. 

Anyone who has been fortunate 
enough to see Marcel Marceau in his 
very successful American debut this 
fall, has seen him do many of these 
same vignettes, which are done as 
etudes by the entire school. First there 
was a series on different kinds of walk- 
ing—walking in sand, in mud, in water, 
against a heavy wind, up three flights 
of stairs to knock on a door where no 
one was at home and back down again; 
then an exercise in eating a banana, 
grapes, an apple, cherries, and finally a 
very sticky caramel. 

There was no explanation outside of 
the movement itself, but there was no 
doubt in anyone’s mind as to what was 
being demonstrated. Of course, ‘again, 
in the short time at our disposal, it was 
impossible to get more than a brief 
glimpse of what this school could offer; 
nevertheless, here, as in all the other 
schools we visited, we got some new 
ideas and a new point of view which 
could be the beginning of further re- 
search or experiment in home situa- 
tions. Everything was a stimulus to be 
remembered and used for the future. 


Sightseeing 

Of course, we also visited all the fa- 
mous Parisian landmarks; the Eiffel 
Tower, the Louvre, Montmartre, the 
famous shops and fashionable avenues, 
Notre Dame, etc. 

One night we went to the Casino de 
Paris, where we saw a very good South 
American dance group; and of course 
we went to see the Paris Opera Ballet. 
They have a rather different idea of 
things than we do. For example, in a 
classical ballet, the chorus, posed in 
supposedly motionless groups around 
the stage during a Pas de Deux, did not 
seem to consider it necessary to remain 
motionless. One girl, reclining on the 
floor in an uncomfortable position, had 
no hesitation in rearranging herself 
more comfortably, smoothing down her 
dress and then going back into her pose. 
Quite unlike the perfection of the 
English companies, whom we saw later, 
and who, in a similar situation do not 
even blink an eye. (We watched care- 
fully through opera glasses.) * 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN 
MAY-JUNE SPOTLIGHT 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


x *k * REPEAT PERFORMANCE 


DANCE WORKSHOP 


EUROPE 
1956 
FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


FRANCE - HOLLAND - BELGIUM 
SWITZERLAND - ITALY - ENGLAND 
via PRIVATE MOTOR COACH 


Specially Arranged Classes with: 
WIGMAN—KREUTZBERG—LABAN 


63 days $1485-00 ail Expenses 
Including:—Tronsportation, Hotels, Meals, 
Tuition, Festivals, Guides. 
Conducted and Organized by:— 

Freda Miller, 237 E. 81st St., N.Y.C. 28, N.Y. 


MARY WIGMAN 
SUMMER COURSE JUNE 25-JULY 14 
Dance technique, improvisation, composition 


For information write 


MARY WIGMAN STUDIO 


Rheinbabenallee 35 Berlin-Dahlem, Germany 


LEOTARDS & TIGHTS 


Buy direct—eliminate the middleman. Sav- 
ings of 25% to 40%. Send for free catalog. 


Manufacturers of Better Dancewear 


A. CHATILA & CO. 
5719 18th AVE., B’KLYN. N. Y. 


COMPLETE COURSES 


ARCHERY - RIDING - DANCE 


under 


Leading authorities in these fields 
at 


THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 


In the Heart of the Green Mountains 
JUNE 25 - JULY 1, 1956 


ALL-INCLUSIVE RATES: aw a 


Instructors’ Courses 
With Certification 


Without Certification 
$55.00 


Vacation Plan $45.00 
Recreation Plan $50.00 
(Includes coaching) 
Also 


AUTUMN ARCHERY ... RIDING ... AND 
DANCE CAMPS 


AUGUST 30 - SEPTEMBER 9 


Fine facilities for golf, swimming, tennis, etc. 
Superb Food - New Recreation Building for Dance 
Send for folder with complete details to: 


Mr. and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
450 W. 24th St., 16AJ 
New York 11, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


New London, Conn. 


“America’s center for modern 
dance study and performance” 


JULY 9th-AUGUST 19th, 1956 


write for details and application 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 
Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


MARGARET CRASKE 


Ballet: 
MARGARET CRASKE 
Audio-Visual Aids: 

CAROL LYNN 


Modern Dance: Ethnic Dance: 
MYRA KINCH CAROLA GOYA 
MATTEO 
Ballet: Stagecraft Workshop: 
MATTLYN GAVERS JOHN CRISTIAN 


JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
1956 FACULTY (SIX WEEK COURSE) 


Audio-Visual Aids: Dance Notation: 


CAROL LYNN ANN HUTCHINSON 
Dance Compositi Fund tals of 
MYRA KINCH Movement and Rhythm: 
TED SHAWN 


1956 FACULTY (THREE WEEK COURSE) 


Modern Dance and 
Body Movement of 


Acting: 
MYRA KINCH 


Mime: 
LOTTE GOSLAR 
PAUL J. CURTIS 

TED SHAWN 
(1 week each) 


NINE WEEKS, consisting of Six weeks’ course beginning July 2nd; 
Three weeks’ course beginning August 13th. 
Undergraduate and graduate credits are given for courses taken at Jacob's Pillow 
(college credit courses both begin July 2nd). 
For full information, catal i 


g, app blanks, etc., write 
TED SHAWN, Director, Jacob’s Pillow, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 
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KEEP FIT 


WITH 
THE EASY WAY GYM BAR 


(FOR THE DOORWAY) 
S-t-r-e-t-c-h 


To improve posture 
and figure faults. 
EASY WAY GYM BAR 
IN EVERY HOME 
@ For Healthier and 
Stronger Youngsters 
@ For Better Athletes 
and Gymnasts 
| Modern America em- 
| phasises physical fit- 
ness for youths from 
Kindergarten through 
High School. 


The EASY WAY GYM BAR fits any doorway 

25” to 38” at any height without screws, 

nails or tools, installed in less than a minute. 
Easily supports 250 pounds. 


Sold by leading sporting goods and depart- 
ment stores. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct from us. Send for literature. 


$6.95 Postpaid. No C.O.D.’s Please. 


KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. BOX 150 WOODSTOCK, ILLINOIS 


gNATIONAL 


: We also make Gym Mats and Covers. - 


Write for our new Base catalog. 


Spots Company 


380 N. Marquette St. 
4 FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


EXTRA 
MONEY !! 
Send for full 

details today! 
BARRY 
Athletic Outfitters, Inc. 
Serving Schools Over 
Yrs. 
397 BRIDGE ST. 
BROOKLYN I, N. Y. 


ODUCTS 


By AMES CASTLE 
Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER 


Dyna-Powered Iron Sensational 

A new-type Wilson golf iron—called 
the Dyna-Powered—is creating some- 
thing of a sensation among profession- 
als and coaches. Veterans such as Ed 
(Porky) Oliver,.Jim Ferrier, and Pete 
Cooper used the club to achieve out- 
standing scores in winter tournament 
play. At the same time, leading 1955 
money-winner Julius Boros, former 
Masters champion Skee Riegel, and up- 
coming star Billy Casper found a new 
friend in the club, after unusually skill- 
ful practice rounds. Summing up the 
performance of the new vibration- 
reducing iron, Les Bolstad of Minnesota 
stated in a note to Wilson officials that 
now he doesn’t have to figure how far 
he can hit the ball, but rather how close 
to the pin. The club is swiftly gaining 
reputation as a tool of exceptional 
accuracy. 


Nylon Golf Net 

Schools and colleges wanting to in- 
troduce golf will find the Sterling Nylon 
Golf Net, made by the Sterling Net and 
Twine Co., the answer. Students may 
safely practice within a very small 
area, inside or out, summer or winter. 
On golf courses, players may hit a few 
practice shots without having to shag 
the balls afterword. Made of 100% 
nylon mesh, the net is light and strong, 
cannot rot or mildew. It is available in 
two sizes—10 ft. x 10 ft. x 20 ft. ($125) 
and 10 ft. x 16 ft. x 20 ft. ($200)— 
and may be erected easily on poles or 
on wire cables or ropes. For further 
information, write to the Sterling Net and 
Twine Co., P.O. Box 464, Boston 2; Mass, 


Magnetic Playmaster Coaching Kits 

New magnetic coaching kits, like the 
baseball kit illustrated here, are avail- 
able from The Program Aids Co., Inc., Dept. J., 
550 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. This 
kit is ideal for demonstrating offensive 
tactics, defensive techniques, and plays. 
The smooth chalk-writing surface is re- 
alistically finished in green and tan. 
Baselines, batter’s box, and coaches’ 
boxes are marked in white. Other kits 
now available cover basketball, football, 
soccer, lacrosse, field hockey, ice hockey, 
softball, and girls basketball. Free cata- 
log is available on request from the 
Company. 


Multi-Purpose Standard 
Jayfro Athletic Supply Co., P.O. f 
Box 1065, New London, Conn., 
announces a new multi- 
purpose aluminum standard 
which is interchangeable in- 
doors and outdoors for volley- 
ball, tennis, badminton, pad- fe 
dle tennis, high jump, and i 
tetherball. It comes complete —h. 
with installation plates and 
equipment. Lightweight, easy 
to move, easy to install, the 
standard meets official specifi- 
cations and requires no main- 1 
tenance. Six different models 
are available. Write the com- 
pany for information and | 
prices. 
(Concluded on page 59) 2 
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New 1956 


LINE OF 


DUBOW 
Woods 


and 


lrons 


6 Outstanding 
Models! 


* Personal 
* Championship 
* Tdurnament 
* Rivalist 

* Starlet 

* Bob Martin 


Performance Plus. 
with DUBOW 
GOLF BALLS 


The 
“B08 
PORTERFIELD™ 
FIELDER'S 


DUBOW 
BASEBALL GLOVES 


“JIM RIVERA” 
FIELDER’S GLOVE 


glove 
fully cited, fully lined 


Our complete catalog 
ill be 


Write for Folder 
On AMERICAN’S 
JIM PATTERSON 
LIFETIME 
Aluminum 
DIVING 
BOARD 
WORLD'S FINEST 
OFFICIAL BOARD 


FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND PERFORMANCE ...FAR GREATER 


STRENGTH... UNEQUALLED SAFETY. . 


Appoved 


PLAYGROUND 
SWIMMING POOL 
and DRESSING ROOM 


EQUIPMENT 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and construction 
++. specified by leading recreational 
authorities for almost half a century. 


Send for New Catalog 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


OF FINE 
SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


POPULAR 
SPORTSWEAR... 


in or out of the Gym! 


STYLE S80 BLOUSE 
Exceptionally well tailored. 
Sanforized, washable broad- 
cloth. Sleeveless. Two action 
pleats fall from back yoke. 
Notched collar for real fash- 
ion design. Pocket. Button 
front. 


STYLE T99 SHORTS 


Smart and practical. Two hip 
pockets. Zipper side opening. 
Popular turn-back cuffs. 
Smooth fitting legs. San- 
forized, washable sport Twill 
in Royal Blue, Kelly, Navy, 
Wine or White. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
SUITS AND FREE CIRCULAR 


naATIOnNAL 
Sports Company wn 


330 N. MARQUETTE ST. FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


SEE YOUR 


TROPHIES. 


WORLD'S LARGEST TROPHY MANUFACTURERS 


CHICAGO e- LOSANGELES NEWARK 


LOCAL DODGE DEALER 
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DON’T THROW THAT 
OLD GYM MAT AWAY! 


Let AALCO Rebuild It for You by Renovating 
the Filler, then Encasing It in a Brand New 
Cover with Extra Heavy “Rooted” Handles— 
and SAVE YOU 1/3 or More of the Cost of 
New Equipment! 


A TYPICAL WORN-OUT GYM MAT 


Cover is 
worn to 
shreds, hon- 
dies ripped 
off. The fill- 
er, how- 
ever, can be 
re-used if it 
is free of 
holes and 
} not too thin. 
AFTER REBUILDING BY AALCO 
Job is close- 
ly tufted 
with wax 


impregnat- 
ed long 
strand seine 
twine. 
Square cor- 
ners and 
side walls, 
inverted 
seams, give 
full protec- 
tion to edges of mat. 

Spring and Summer months—when Students Play 
Outdoors—are Best Times to Have Mats Rebuilt. 
Consult Your Sporting Goods Dealer, or Write 
for Complete Details Today! 


Write for New AALCO Catalog! 


AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
< 2731-V Wyandotte St. St. Louis 11, Mo. 


FOR TENNIS 


@ Harder Smashes 
© Better ‘‘Bite” 


STANDS UP 
: in your racket 
Moisture Immune 
; @ Lasting Liveliness 


COSTS LESS 


than gut 


APPROXIMATE STRINGING COST: 
Tennis......-$6.00 
Pro-Fected Badminton ...$4.00 
Tennis ...... $5.00 
Multi-Ply Badminton ...$3.00 


At tennis shops and 
sporting goods stores. 


ASHAWAY BRAIDED RACKET STRING 
Choice of The Champions 


\ VISUAL 


\\ MATERIALS 


LLOYD MESSERSMITH 
Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


NEW FILMS 
Health Education 


THE EDGE OF SILENCE. 16 mm., 30 min., 
sound, free loan. Zenith Radio Corp., 
6601 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
The purpose of this film is to educate 
the public about the problems of people 
with hearing deficiency. 


WORKING AND PLAYING TO HEALTH. 16 
mm., 35 min., color, $125, rent $7.50. 
Bailey Films, 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. A dramatic docu- 
mentary of the occupational, recrea- 
tional, and industrial therapy programs 
in the mental hospital of today. 


MEAT—FROM RANGE TO MARKET. 16 mm., 
11 min., sound, b&w, $50. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. This film, planned 
for upper elmentary grades, shows the 
skillful processing of meat products 
from range to packing house, document- 
ing the steps taken for protection of the 
health of the consumer through storage 
facilities, government inspection, etc. 


Physical Education 


EDUCATED FEET. 16 mm., silent, b&w, $24, 
rent $1.50. Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 
De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
This is to help form proper habits of 
sitting, walking, and playing for ele- 
mentary children and to stimulate in- 
terest of parents and teachers in a sane 
and well-balanced physical education 
program. 


BASIC TENNIS STROKES. 16 mm., color, 1 
reel, 14 min., $100. Capital Film Co., 
P.O. Box 791, East Lansing, Mich. Dem- 
onstrated and narrated by Frank Bee- 
man, tennis coach at Mich. State U. 
The basic strokes of tennis—forehand, 
backhand, and service—as well as foot- 
work and body movement are made 
clear in this film. 


Recreation 


CARDBOARD MELODRAMA. 16 mm., 6 min., 
color, $60, rent $3. Bailey Films Inc., 


6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. A picture to stimulate the imagi- 
nation of students of all ages for de- 
signing flat materials. An unusual 
series of designs is depicted in this old- 
time “mellerdramer.” 


General Interest 

CHILDREN’S PLAY. 16 mm., b&w, 27 min., 
$160. McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., N. Y., N. Y. This film traces 
children’s development through make- 
believe play, constructive play, collec- 
tions, amusements, games and sports, 
and shows that play contributes greatly 
to health and sound personality. 


CHILDREN’S FANTASIES. 21 min., b&w, $120. 
McGraw-Hill Co. Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y., N. Y. This explains that most 
children have an active imagination 
which must be properly channeled. 
Fantasy and reality must be kept in 
balance so that fantasy can be expressed 
in creative living. 


SIBLING RELATICNS AND PERSONALITY. 
16mm., b&w, 22 min., $130. Text-Film 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. The film ex- 
plores personality influences in sibling 
relationships and studies differences in 
siblings. 

SIBLING RIVALRIES AND PARENTS. 16mm., 
b&w, 11 min., $65. Text-Film Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. This film describes the 
reasons for sibling rivalry, its manifes- 
tations, and means of holding friction to 
a minimum. 


LIVING ROOM OF THE UNIVERSITY—The Story 
of a Building and an Ideo. 16mm., color, 
sound, 40 min. University of Wisconsin. 
Prints may be rented from Wisconsin 
Union Film Service, Memorial Union 
Bldg., 770 Langdon St., Madison 6, Wis. 
The film shows the Wisconsin Union as 
a social, dining, cultural, and _ hospi- 
tality center. 


FILMSTRIPS 


HEALTH ADVENTURES. Part I—The Head (1) 
Your Teeth and Their Care, (2) Your Eyes at 
Work, (3) How Your Ears Work, (4) Your Nose 
and Throat; Part II—The Body (5) Your Skin and 
Its Care, (6) Your Food and Digestion, (7) Your 
Bones and Muscles, (8) Your Heart and Lungs, 
(9) Sleep and Rest. Color. Average 68 
frames. Part I, $27, Part II, $33.75, 
complete $59.40, each $6.95. Jam 
Handy, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Mich. Here are nine filmstrips which 
show how the human body works and 
why health rules are important. 


LIVING AND WORKING TOGETHER. (1) The 
Family Begins the Day, (2) The Safe Way to 
School, (3) A Busy Morning in School, (4) Lunch 
ond Play at School, (6) The Family at Home. 
Color. 25 frames each. $29, each $4.95. 
Jam Handy, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 11, Mich. These portray the every- 
day activities of primary children with 
the focus upon their basic problems— 
living and working harmoniously with 
others, health, safety and recreation. * 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 1956 


womens SUMMER SESSION OFFERINGS AT 


New York University Camp 
Lake Sebago 
Sloatsburg, New York 


UNDERGRADUATE CAMP FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
May 21 - June 13 

Open to undergraduate students with a major in 
physical education, camping or recreation 


SUMMER SESSION July 2- August 10 
Graduate professional courses in health, physical 
education, dance, camping, recreation and education 


RED CROSS AQUATIC SCHOOL 
June 14-24 and August 21 - 31 


Washington Square 
New York 3, New York 


INTERSESSION June 4-June 29 
Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in all areas 


SUMMER SESSION July 3- August 10 
Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in all areas 


POST SESSION August 13 - September 7 
Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in all areas 


Programs of Undergraduate and Graduate Study in 


Camping & Outdoor Education 
Health & Safety Education Dance 
Physical Education Rehabilitation 


Adapted Physical Education 
Recreation 
Physical Therapy 
These lead to the B.S., M.A. and Doctorate Degrees 
Write for further information and catalog to 
DR. LEONARD A. LARSON, CHAIRMAN 
Department of Physical Education, Health and Recreation 


School of Education, New York University 
Washington Square, New York 3, New York 


START WINNING NEXT SEASON’S GAMES NOW! 


PLAYMASTER: 
FOOTBALL COACHING KIT 


Make spring training pay big new divi- 
dends with PLAYMASTER*. Movable 
magnetic player pieces sharply reduce 
chalk-talk diagramming — Plan better 
plays AT ONCE! See your Sporting 
Goods Dealer or write: 


$94.95 
24 THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., INC. 
* Available for all sports Dept. J—550 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


‘GZ 


PM-200 (Size 24” x 36’) 
Complete with 112 
accessory pieces 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


with an exciting, new TV show to “& 
be telecast in 300 cities. It's a sen- WJ 
sational new way to create interest 

and enthusiasm for. . . 


TABLE TENNIS, THE SPORT THAT \ 


©@ COSTS LESS for equipment. No 
permanent installation required. 

© TAKES LESS SPACE only 49 sq. ft. 
per player compared to 150 for 
volley ball. 

©@ SERVES MORE PLAYERS 48 play Ta- 
ble Tennis in the same space 


and time needed by 10 basket- 
ball players. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE 
A FREE TV SHOW 
IN YOUR CITY 


Check coupon. 
If possible 
we'll fit your 
request to 
our sched- 
ule and let 
you know 
time and 
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ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY—MARCH 1956 


These abstracts are authors’ summaries of articles appearing in the RE- 
SEARCH QUARTERLY, published in March, May, October, and December by 
AAHPER for all professional and student professional members. 


HIGHMORE, GEORGE, A Factorial Analysis of 
Athletic Ability. 

This article describes a comparative 
study between the Thurstone and Hol- 
zinger factorial techniques which sam- 
ples a population that is likely to remain 
unique. It comprised 240 war veterans, 
whose average age was 30 years, at- 
tending an English Emergency Train- 
ing College for Teachers. So large an 
adult population had not been tested 
previously in England in order to ana- 
lyze statistically their athletic prowess. 
The analysis, based on nine athletic 
tests drawn from a preliminary battery 
of 14 items, revealed clearly a general 
factor together with three group factors. 
The practical application of regression 
equations using three of the tests is 
illustrated. 


HOWELL, MAXWELL L., Use of Force-Time 
Graphs for Performance Anclysis in Facilitating 
Motor Learning. 

Members of one group of subjects 
were shown force-time graphs of their 
sprint start after each practice trial 
while members of another group were 
instructed by conventional procedures. 
Motivation was held constant; the max- 
imum foot force was the same in both 
groups during the ten days of practice. 
The first group successfully learned the 
desired force-time pattern and im- 
proved considerably in speed and mo- 
mentum. The second group improved 
very little. The results support the 
hypothesis that graphic analysis of the 
response pattern of a rapid complex 
motor act is a particularly effective aid 
to motor learning, when the graphs are 
made available to the person after each 
performance so that he can understand 
the physical principles involved and can 
visualize and correct his mistakes. 


JAEGER, ELOISE M., AND HELEN M. SLO- 
CUM, Physical Education Teachers’ Contribu- 
tions to Guidance in Minnesota Secondary 
Schools. 

The objectives of this study were to 
determine the assigned ranks of gen- 
eral problem areas based on frequency 
of occurrence, the specific kinds of stu- 


dent problems encountered within the 
areas, the frequency with which specific 
problems were encountered, and the ex- 
tent to which physical education teach- 
ers participated in more formal guid- 
ance activities. A total of 691 (77%) 
of 897 questionnaires were returned. 
The findings showed that students do 
come to their physical education teach- 
ers with a great variety of problems, 
and that a large percentage of physical 
education teachers carry responsibilities 
in connection with the more formal 
guidance activities of the school. 


MACKEY, HELEN T., Job Analysis of Women 
Supervisors of Physical Education in United 
States Public Schools. 

This study identifies 157 duties con- 
cluded to be descriptive of all phases of 
the job of women supervisors of physi- 
eal education in small, medium, and 
large elementary and secondary public 
schools of the United States. Duties 
were rated as to their frequency of per- 
formance, difficulty and relative im- 
portance, and as to time devoted to vari- 
ous phases of the job. Certain duties 
rated high in all criteria; namely, F're- 
quency, Difficulty, and Importance. 
Other duties were shown to be consid- 
ered important or difficult, but for some 
reason infrequently performed. In such 
cases, factors affecting job performance 
were indicated. 


MASSEY, BENJAMIN H., AND NORMAN L. 
CHAUDET, Effects of Systematic, Heavy Re- 
sistive Exercise on Range of Joint Movement in 
Young Male Adults. 

A study was conducted on the effects 
of continual heavy, resistive exercise on 
the range of movement in certain se- 
lected joints of young male adults. An 
experimental group (n = 13) trained 
with weights for approximately six 
months during which time a control 
group (n = 13) participated in general 
physical education activities. Weight 
training did not have an appreciable ef- 
fect upon range of joint movement 
throughout the body. A significant de- 
crease did take place in the ability of 
the experimental group to move the ex- 


tended arms, from a position at the side 
of the body, backward in the antero- 
posterior plane. 


McGEE, ROSEMARY, Comparison of Attitudes 
Toward Intensive Competition for High School 
Girls. 

This study summarizes attitudes 
toward intensive athletic competition 
for high school girls as expressed by ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and parents. A 
70-item attitude scale constructed by a 
combination of the Thurstone and 
Likert methods was submitted to the 
respondents. The study population was 
composed of respondents from (1) some 
Iowa communities which sponsor inten- 
sive athletic competition for high school 
girls; (2) some Iowa communities which 
do not sponsor such competition; and 
(3) some Illinois communities where 
team competition for girls on the inter- 
school basis is not sanctioned. In gen- 
eral, administrators and teachers in all 
three groups were much less favorable 
to intensive competition than were 
parents and coaches. 


MAYSHARK, CYRUS, A Health and Safety At- 
titude Scale for the Seventh Grade. 

This study presents the steps that 
were followed in organizing a seventh- 
grade health and safety attitude scale, 
in two statistically equivalent forms. 
The measurement technique employed 
was the situation-response item used 
successfully by psychology and soci- 
ology. The alternate forms, after ex- 
tensive refinement, proved to be satis- 
factorily valid and reliable. 


MOHR, DOROTHY R., AND MARTHA J. 
HAVERSTICK, Relationship Between Height, 
Jumping Ability, and Agility to Volleyball Skill. 
One hundred and two women stu- 
dents at the University of Maryland 
enrolled in eight-week volleyball courses 
were given repeated volleys tests at 3- 
ft. and 7-ft. restraining lines. Their 
height was measured, and they were 
given tests of agility and vertical 
jumping. Correlations were computed 
between volleys tests and the other 
factors. From a study of these correla- 
tions, their significance, the differences 
between these correlations, and the sig- 
nificance of the differences, a significant 
relationship was found to exist between 
jumping and volleying, between agility 
and volleying, and between height and 
volleying at the 3-ft. distance. — 


OLSEN, EINAR A., Relationship Between Psy- 
ical Cap iti and § in College 
Athletics. 

Three groups of college males, desig- 
nated as athletes, intermediates, and 
non-athletes, were given tests designed 
to measure reaction time, depth per- 
ception, and span of apprehension. An- 
alysis of the test data revealed signifi- 
cant differences between the three 
groups. Athletes were found to be 
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superior to non-athletes in all tests 
and superior to intermediate athletes 
in reaction time. The “psychological 
capacity” scores and certain sports 
skills scores of varsity athletes were 
compared. Correlations found were 
generally low and non-significant. 


PIERSON, WILLIAM R., Comparison of Fencers 
and Nonfencers by Psychomotor, Space Percep- 
tion and Anthropometric Measures. 

Twenty-five fencers and an equal 
number of nonfencers were compared as 
to eight psychomotor measures and six 
anthropometric measures. A statistical 
analysis of the data revealed speed of 
arm movement to be the only discrimi- 
natory item. Further analysis demon- 
strated that there is no correlation be- 
tween arm span and speed of arm move- 
ment, arm span and reaction time, or 
speed of arm movement and reaction 
time. 


SKUBIC, ELVERA, Studies of Little League and 
Middle League Baseball. 

This study reports the results of 
four questionnaires concerning the at- 
titudes of parents and players toward 
Little League and Middle League com- 
petitive baseball, the selection of play- 
ers for teams, and the extent of inju- 
ries received by players during one 
season of participation in baseball. The 
results indicated that boys chosen -on 
teams show greater achievement in 
school subjects, possess greater motor 
ability, and are better adjusted socially 
and emotionally than boys who are not 
members of teams. One hundred play- 
ers reported a total of 244 injuries for 
one season of baseball. The fingers 
were injured most frequently by boys 
in both leagues. The Little League 
players received the greater number 
of injuries while fielding batted and 
thrown balls, and the Middle Leaguers 
were injured most frequently while slid- 
ing to bases. Boys participating in the 
program and their parents approved 
the program wholeheartedly. Their 
main criticism was that many boys who 
were members of teams did not get a 
chance to play in the games. 


VANDERBIE, JAN H., Metabolic Cost of Simu- 
lated Sled Pulling on the Treadmill. 

This study presents the metabolic 
rates and pulse responses to an exer- 
cise of a dual nature, i.e., pulling against 
a drag of 17.5 pounds, while walking on 
a treadmill. The study was initiated 
to estimate the severity of sled-pulling 
activities. Findings indicate that a rel- 
atively small posterior pull can raise 
the metabolic rate to a very high level. 
The application of this principle could 
be useful in designed experiments, 
where it is desired to have several sub- 
jects exercise simultaneously on the 
treadmill and to have different levels 
of heat production, over and above the 
level produced by body weight alone. * 
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program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. 
@ Ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed 


in later life. 


@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 


college, high or prep school. 


@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop , 


noiselessly in the net. 


TEACH GOLF in a 10’ by 20’ by 10’ area! 


Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 


For literature, write to: a 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO., INC. 


Products Preview 
(Continued from page 54) 


Sewing Tramp Webbing 

Nissen Trampoline, 200 A Ave., N.W., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, invested a year of designing 
and labor to build this special machine 
for weaving and sewing its new all- 
nylon trampoline beds used in collegi- 
ate competition and in many high 
schools. The sewing-head travels nearly 
a mile a day in two directions across 
entire bed while webbing of latter is 
held in two-way tension of approxi- 
mately two tons. 


Coaches’ Calendar 

This 1956 Sports Calendar, with 
space under each date of the school 
year to record events and meetings, is 
being distributed by athletic-goods out- 
fitters. Created by Master Lock Co., the 
handy 22 in. x 34 in. calendar is printed 
in two colors and is designed for easy 
hanging. You may obtain a copy free 
through your school athletic-goods out- 
fitters or by writing to Don Demien, 
Master Lock Co., 2600 N. 32nd St., Milwaukee 
45, Wis. 


NEW foyfo 
Fr. |. 
ALUMINUM 
STANDARD 
some 2 We 7 
ADJUSTABLE! 
* TENNIS © PADDLE TENNIS 
inpoor | * HIGH JUMP TETHERBALL 
\ FREE CATALOGUE 
ro 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 
1 50* 
Doz 


@ STURDY FABRIC 
@ WELL MADE 
@ COLOR FAST 


*Add 35¢ for shipping 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 


47 West 56th St. @ N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


New Recording Tape 

ORRadio Industries Inc., Opelika, Ala., is 
showing a new magnetic recording tape, 
known as Irish Double-Play, that will 
wind 2,400 feet on a 7-in. reel. It’s made 
of .5 mil Milar, a new Dupont film, 
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SPRINGFIELD 
COLLEGE 


Intersession 
JUNE 12-29 


Summer Session 
JULY 5 - AUGUST 10 


40 Courses 


Outstanding Faculty 
Recreation 


Tours 


For Catalogue Write To 
Director of Summer School 
Springfield College 
Springfield 9, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 1956 


BRIGHAM YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


Scenic! Cool! Recreational! 


Ist Term — June 11 to July 13 
2nd Term — July 16 to Aug. 17 


Undergraduate and Graduate work leading 
to B.S., B.A., M.S., M.A. Degrees in Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, Youth Lead- 
ership, and Pre-physical Therapy. 


Distinguished faculty headed by Drs. Jay B. 
Nash, Vaughn L. Hall, C. J. Hart and 
Leona Holbrook. 


Courses offered in Health Education, Dance, 
Physical Education—Activity and Theory, 
Recreation, Coaching, Scouting and Youth 
Leadership. 

For Detailed Information: 


Write: 


Dr. Jay B. Nash, Dean 


College Recreation, Physical & 
Health Education, & Athletics 
Provo, Utah 


Get Your Education the Y’s Way!! 


Coast to Coast 
(Continued from page 46) 

“Government in Action” seminar in 
Washington to $2,180 for the “Around 
the World” tours. These costs are far 
below general travel rates. Teachers 
interested should write to NEA Divi- 
sion of Travel Service, 1201-16th St., 
N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


AF Club Positions 

There is a shortage in the Air Force 
of club directors. At the average service 
club overseas, there are three to four 
girls who run the clubs. In the U.S., 
the average club has one girl. 

On-the-job training programs are 
provided at Eglin AFB, Fla., for 
women students at Florida State Uni- 
versity. Another program is underway 
at Parks AFB, Calif., for students at 
San Jose State College while a third is 
run at Truax AFB for students at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Club directors must have college de- 
grees. They must be willing to forego 
the 40-hour work week. However, over- 
time pay is authorized. They must work 
four nights per week plus holidays. 
For this they will receive an average of 
$4,525 per year. 


NEA Centennial, April 1957 

The Centennial Birthday Party of 
the National Education Association will 
be held Thursday, April 4, 1957. Edu- 
cational groups all over the nation are 
urged to mark this date on their calen- 
dars to commemorate the founding of 
the biggest professional organization of 
teachers, of which AAHPER is a De- 
partment. 

The affair calls for education asso- 
ciations and lay groups in communities 
throughout the nation to join in recog- 
nition of the role of both leaders and 
laymen in the development of America’s 
schools. 


Safety Education Scholarships 

The New York University Center for 
Safety Education, Washington Sq., New 
York 3, N. Y., provides a limited num- 
ber of graduate assistantships and 
scholarships each academic year for 
advanced study in safety education 
and accident prevention. They range 
in size from $600 to $2,000 and are 
awarded on the basis of merit to those 
seeking Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 
Inquiries should be sent to Dr. Herbert 
J. Stack at the above address. 


WCUNC Scholarships 

Tuition scholarships, residence schol- 
arships, tuition-residence scholarships, 
and teaching assistantships are being 
offered by the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, for Graduate Study, 1956-57 in 
dance, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. For information write the Chair- 
man, Physical Education, at WCUNC. * 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SUMMER COURSES 


June 18 - August 17 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Introduction to 
Physical Education 3 hrs. 


SENIOR AND GRADUATE 


Organization and Administration 
of Physical Education 5 hrs. 


~ Tests and Measurements 
in Physical Education 5 hrs. 


It is also possible to select required under- 
graduate courses in liberal arts and/or 
senior and graduate courses in Education, 
Psychology, Administration, Counseling 
and Guidance toward the M.A. degree. 
A complete summer of recreation is 
planned in the nearby Rockies. 


For further information write: 


DOROTHY HUMISTON 


Department of Physical Education 
Univ. of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4. 
Specify Elementary, High or College levels. 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 = New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


Cut Servicing and Replacement Costs 
Useable On Both Canvas 
and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single and Multiple Types 


Write to: 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 
P. O. Box 736, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


1956 SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4; Aug. 6-31 


The Department of Physical Education offers 
California credentials and all degrees includ- 
ing Ph.D. and Ed.D.; courses in School Camp- 
ing, Driver Education, Sports Officiating, Rec- 
reation, Health Education, and Physical Edu- 
cation. 

For BULLETIN, write to Dean of Summer Ses- 
sion, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7. 
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FRANK D. SILLS 
Field House 
State University of lowa 
lowa City 


CONVENTICN 
Colorado Springs—Apr. 11-13 


Colorado... Rachel C. Gillespie 


CONVENTION NOTES 

The Central District Convention will 
feature a special luncheon at the Gar- 
den of the Gods in Colorado Springs, 
Friday, April 13. Both the Central Dis- 
trict and the Midwest Recreation Assn. 
will have an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted and exchange ideas while be- 
ing feted by the Colorado Springs Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce in true 
western style. 

The Colorado State PE Assn. will 
hold its official business meeting at this 
luncheon. 


CORRECTION—DENVER PE PROGRAM 

In the December JOURNAL, it was 
stated that “The Denver Public Schools 
have included a full-time program of 
physical education for the elementary 
schools in the elementary curriculum 
for the first time.” Since the Denver 
elementary schools have had a physical 
education program for a number of 
years, this item should have read, “The 
physical education personnel in the 
Denver elementary schools has been in- 
creased to the point that there are now 
from one to four accredited physical 
education teachers in each of the ele- 
mentary schools.” 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN DENVER 
For five years the Denver Public 
Schools have undertaken a thorough 
program in first aid training—both for 
teachers and students. All elementary 
teachers are required to hold a stand- 
ard first aid certificate. All secondary 
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teachers are required to hold an in- 
structor’s first aid certificate. All jun- 
ior high pupils are required to take the 
junior first aid course, and all senior 
high students are required to take the 
standard first aid course. 


Shirley Winsberg 


NEW GRINNELL RECREATION FIELD 
Grinnell College at Grinnell announces 
that work will start on a new play and 
recreation field this spring. 


lowa. 


Nebraska John C. Thompson 


RADIATION HEALTH MEETINGS 
The Nebraska State Health Dept. 
has held a series of meetings on “Radi- 
ation Health.” Consultants from the 
U. of Nebraska, as well as the State 
Health Dept., have led discussions. 


HEALTH EDUCATION MEETING 

A luncheon meeting of the Health Ed- 
ucation Section of the State Health 
Assn. was held in January at the Stu- 
dent Union, U. of Nebr. A review of 
plans for the joint program of health 
education between the State Health 
Dept., Dept. of Educ., and the U. of 
Nebr. was the topic of discussion. S. I. 
Fuenning, M.D., director of the U. of 
Nebr. Student Health Service led the 
discussion. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Atlantic City—Apr. 22-26 


TRI-STATE FITNESS CONFERENCE 
In February, New York U. sponsored 
a Tri-State Physical Fitness Conference 
designed specifically “to reconsider the 
place of physical fitness in physical edu- 
cation, health education, and recrea- 


Study and vacation 


this summer 
in Colorado's beautiful 
San Luis Valley 


Graduate and Undergradu- 
ate courses in community recre- 
ation, first aid, tennis, volleyball 
and badminton, golf, school health 
program, techniques for teaching 
women’s sports, coaching methods, 
p-e. tests and measurements, or- 
ganization and administration of 
p.e., officiating, p.e. in the ele- 
mentary school, and in other areas 
of collegiate study. 


Workshops in public relations, 
arithmetic, school finance, and 
juvenile delinquency. 


write director of summer session 


ADAMS STATE COLLEGE 


Alamosa, Colorado 


University of Minnesota 
1956 Summer Session 
June 11-July 14; July 16-Aug. 18 
Course Offerings Toward 
Bachelor, Master, Doctoral Degree 


Physical Education & School Health 
Women’s Department 
Physical Education & Recreation 
Men’s Department 


Special Feature 


Institute 
“Dynamics of Posture & Poise” 
Women’s Department 
June 26-27 
Dr. Eleanor Metheny, Lecturer 


Varied Recreational Opportunity 
in 
University: Drama, Music, Sports 
Twin Cities & Minn. “10,000 Lakes” 


Write Dean of Summer Session 
685 Johnston Hall 
University of Minnesota 


Mi polis 14, Mi 
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tion.” It had the endorsement of the 
Vice-President of the United States as 
well as the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion, New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut. 

Some 450 persons were invited as 
delegates. Some of the topics and per- 
sonalities involved were as follows: 1. 
Medical aspects of physical fitness. 
Joseph B. Wolffe, M.D., dir., Valley 
Forge Heart Inst. 2. Recent physical 
fitness research (synthesis). Roscoe C. 
Brown, Jr., research co-ordinator, Dept. 
of PE, H and R, NYU. 3. Recent phys- 
ical fitness conferences (synthesis), 
Creighton Hale, research director, Lit- 
tle League Baseball. 4. The place of 
physical fitness in physical education 
programs. Peter V. Karpovich, M.D., 
prof. of physiology, Springfield College. 
5. The place of physical fitness in rec- 
reation programs. F. S. Mathewson, 
Supt. of Recreation for the Union Co. 
(N. J.) Park Commission. 6. The place 
of physical fitness in health education 
programs. Bernard E. Hughes, pro- 
gram director, State Committee on TB 
and Public Health of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Assn. 


Delaware James Guidice 


NEW STATE AHPER OFFICERS 

The Delaware AHPER elected the 
following officers for 1956-57: Pres.— 
Sam Pratt, Bayard Jr. H. S., Wilming- 
ton; Past-Pres—Harry C. Smith, 
Dover; Pres.-elect-—Howard Parsons, 
Mt. Pleasant H. S., Wilmington; Treas- 
urer—Patricia Bundy, Dover H. S., 
Dover; Secy.—George Ayars, State 
Dept., Dover; First-Vice-Pres.—Roy 
Rylander, U. of Del.; Second-Vice-Pres. 
—James Guidice, Lore School, Wilming- 
ton; Third-Vice-Pres—Joan G. Mce- 
Curdy, Oak Grove School, Elsmere. 


New York. Harry Lehmann 


STATE AHPER CONFERENCE 

Approximately 1,500 members of the 
NYSAHPER attended the annual con- 
ference in Buffalo, in January. James 
E. Allen, Jr., N. Y. State Commissioner 
of Educ., addressed the first general 
session. 

Guest experts and authorities were: 
Charles Weckworth, Springfield Col- 
lege; Joseph Brown, Princeton U.; 
Ernst Jokl, M.D., U. of Ky.; Julian 
Smith, Mich. State U.; Jack George, 
N. H. State Dir. of PE; Al Campanis, 
chief scout, Brooklyn Dodgers; Helen 
Dauncey, Natl. Recreation Assn.; Char- 
lotte Leach, Natl. TB Assn.; Lt. Robert 
Clotworthy, 1952 Olympic diving cham- 
pion; Jane Taylor, natl. indoor cham- 
pion of synchronized swimming; Eliza- 
beth Avery, AAHPER staff; and Karl 
Oermann, U. of Pittsburgh, pres. of 
Eastern District Assn. 


NURSE-TEACHERS CELEBRATION 
The N. Y. State School Nurse-Teach- 
ers Assn. celebrated its 25th anniversary 


during the Buffalo conference. Among 
the guests were President Josephine 
Harrington of Norwood, Vice-president 
Florence Glor of Attica, and eight past 
presidents. 


NEW STATE AHPER OFFICIALS 

Paul A. Fairfield, director of PE, New 
Rochelle, assumed the duties of Pres. of 
the NYSAHPER during the January 
conference in Buffalo. The immediate 
Past-Pres. is Ray Glunz, Buffalo. The 
Pres.-elect is Elmer Smith, Rochester. 
The newly elected Vice-Pres. for Health 
is Bernard E. Hughes, N. Y., N. Y.; 
Vice-Pres. for Physical Education is 
Raymond Bradley, Buffalo; Vice-Pres. 
for Recreation is Morton Thau of Bald- 
win. Alice Backus of Plattsburg will 
serve as Secy.-Treas. for another year. 

Margaret Babich of Clarence, Bea- 
trice Hunt of Niagara Falls, and Doro- 
thy Zirbes of New York City were 
elected to serve for three years on the 
General Policies Committee. 


Pennsylvania. Mildred Adams Lucey 


STATE AHPER OFFICERS 

At the annual December Convention 
in Wilkes Barre, Pa., the following of- 
ficers for the Pennsylvania AHPER 
were elected: Pres. John H. Jenny of 
Westchester State Teachers College; 
Vice-Pres. for Health, Arthur F. Davis 
of the Pennsylvania State University; 
Vice-Pres. for Physical Education, Ed- 
win Cottrell of Westchester State Teach- 
ers College; and Vice-Pres. for Recrea- 
tion, Othmar B. Wuenschel, State Dept. 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Ad- 
viser in Recreation to the Chief, HPER. 
Ethel Encke is new Pres.-elect. At the 
present time she is President of the 
Southeastern District of the PSPAHPER 
and teaches at Radnor Senior High 
School. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


ARLEY GILLETT 
Illinois State Normal Univ. 
Normal, Illinois 


CONVENTION 
(with National) 


Arley F. Gillett 


SI-BO-GI SCHOOL CAMPING SITE 

Si-Bo-Gi, an abbreviation for “South- 
ern Illinois Boys and Girls” will be the 
permanent name for the Educational 
Council of 100’s public school camping 
site at Little Grassy Lake, southeast 
of Carbondale. 

A year-around program of recrea- 
tion and outdoor education for Southern 


. 
Hlinois 


Illinois school children is planned at 
Si-Bo-Gi, located in the Crab Orchard 
National Wildlife Refuge near Giant 
City State Park. The Council has a 
lease on 375 acres and an option on 
1,000 more. 


Indiana. Lola Lohse 


STATE AHPER CONVENTION 

The Indiana State Assn. will hold its 
annual convention at Turkey Run State 
Park April 6, 7, and 8. Robert Yoho, 
director of the Div. of Health Educ., 
State Bd. of Health, and John Emens, 
pres. of Ball State Teachers College, 
will be the principal speakers. 

The Modern Dance Group from De- 
Pauw U., under the direction of Martha 
Cornick, will dance Saturday night. A 
group of Hawaiian students from Pur- 
due U. will entertain Friday night. 

Cloyd Julian, Indianapolis P.S., Mar- 
tha Cornick, DePauw U., Anthony An- 
narino, Purdue U. and Janet MacLean, 
Indiana U., will lead the section 
meetings. 


EDGREN REPLACES ANDERSON 

H. D. Edgren, prof. of educ. at George 
Williams College, accepts position on 
Purdue faculty as Prof. of Recreation 
Leadership, beginning April 1. Replac- 
ing Jackson Anderson, now AAHPER 
Consultant in Recreation and Outdoor 
Education, he will give direction to the 
curriculum of recreation in the Divi- 
sion of Education in the School of Sci- 
ence, Education, and Humanities. 

Mr. Edgren has been a member of the 
faculty of George Williams College for 
the past 30 years, where he has served 
as Dir. of Intercollegiate Athletics, 
Assoc. Prof. of PE, Prof. of Recreation, 
and in his present position as Prof. of 
Educ. 
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LAWRENCE GOLDING 
Physical Education Dept. 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


CONVENTION 
Spokane, Wash.—Apr. 11-14 


Se Clair V. Langton 


JAMES E. ROGERS VISITS OREGON 
James E. Rogers, long-time field rep- 
resentative of the Natl. Recreation 
Assn. and the AAHPER, was at Ore- 
gon State College in January. 
He addressed a joint dinner meeting 
of the Physical Education staffs of the 
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A FENCING, 
PROGRAM 


For 2 or 200, fencing belongs in your program. Requiring © 
a minimum of space and simple, inexp ry 
it is the perfect activity for both men and “women. We 
manufacture and design the best and least expensive 


and ies for 


beg s and experts. € 


Texts, free ion and equip plans available. 


We are experts in set- 

ting up and assisting 
schools, organizations 
and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and @ 
to cooperate with other 
recreational and com- @ 
petitive fencing organi- 
zations. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


@ 30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y.*GRamercy 7-570 @ @ @ @ @ @ @ 


Write Dept. J for 
FREE CATALOG 


University of Oregon and Oregon State 
College, discussing some of the per- 
sonalities in the evolution of physical 
education and recreation in this coun- 
try during the past 50 years. He also 
addressed the student AHPER. 


MARY. BUICE 
Box 7904 Univ. Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


Samuel W. Luce 


WOMEN’S SPORTS DAY PROGRAM 

A problem now facing college PE 
Depts. for Women is, “How shall the 
Florida Sports Day for College Women 
be handled in the Future?” With four- 
year and junior colleges now participat- 
ing, none of the colleges feel they have 
adequate facilities to take care of the 
representatives from all the ten partici- 
pating colleges of the state. 

There is a feeling that two sports 
days will be the answer, starting next 
year: one for junior colleges and one 
for the four-year colleges. 


CURRICULUM ADDITION AT FSU 
Florida State University will open a 
laboratory for research in the physi- 
ology of exercise in the fall of 1956. It 

will be used by graduate students. 


STATE MEETING FAHPER 
The Fla. Educ. Assn. held its annual 
meeting at Miami in March. The 
FAHPER held its main session at the 
McAllister Hotel Bay View Room with 

Pres. Phil Patterson presiding. 
The featured speaker of the meeting 
was Charles A. Bucher, New York U. 
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_ SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


() 


CASKEY SETTLE 
New Mexico Highlands Univ. 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


CONVENTION 
Reno, Nev.—Apr. 25-27 


Gi Ted Ellsworth 


COACH BELL ADVISES IN MALAYA 

Thomas B. Bell, head varsity basket- 
ball and swimming coach for the 
Pomona-Claremont Sagehens, went in 
February to Malaya in Southeast Asia 
to help high schools there with their 
basketball programs. 

He made the trip under auspices of 
the U.S. State Dept.’s specialists pro- 
gram in the Int!. Education Exchange 
Service. 

Bell spent 15 weeks in various com- 
munities, including four in Singapore 
and three in Penang. His schedule calls 
for visits to 104 high schools, mostly 
Chinese but including 40 British schools. 


NEW DANCE CENTER 

A new dance center has been de- 
veloping for the past three years on 
the 250-acre campus of the Idyllwild 
Arts Foundation in the San Jacinto 
Mountains of Southern California, at 
Idyllwild. 

Plans are now under way for a two- 
week Contemporary Dance Workshop 
from July 30 to Aug. 12, 1956, with 
members of the 1955 staff plus Vir- 
ginia Tanner of Salt Lake City, who 
will be in charge of the children’s 
classes of the Workshop. Three fellow- 
ships will be available for this Work- 
shop. The Fourth Annual Folk Dance 
Workshop will be held July 6 to 13. * 
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The JOURNAL Goes to Class 


Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 
April 1956 


Summer Fun for Teen-Agers (?- 8) 

1. Find out whether there is a 
planned summer recreation program 
for the teen-agers in your commu- 
nity. If so, find out how many par- 
ticipate; if not, outline a proposed 
program. 

2. How would you go about ini- 
tiating a summer recreation program 
in a community? Draw up a plan of 
action. 


Play Safe in Technicolor (p. 10) 

1. Discuss the values of using color 
on playground equipment and play 
areas. 

2. Make a drawing of a play- 
ground, coloring it as suggested. 
Health Information 11) 

1. Bring current health magazines 
to class. Apply the criteria in the ar- 
ticle to health information in these 
magazines. Discuss. 


Keeping Fit To Fly 72) 

1. How do the goals of the pro- 
gram of physical education at the 
U. S. Air Force Academy differ 
from those of your institution? 

2. What aspects of the physical 
education program at the U. S. Air 
Force Academy might be useful as- 
sets to your program in spite of the 
differences in primary goals? 


Coeducational Phys. Educ. (p. 17) 

1. Find out if your local high 
school has a coeducational physical 
education program. If so, compare 
it with the one described in the ar- 
ticle. If not, outline a proposed pro- 
gram. 

2. Discuss the pros and cons of 
high school coeducational physical 
education classes. 


Contributions of Dance (p. 19) 


1. In the Middle Ages, what is_ 


the greatest contribution of dance to 
physical education? 

2. What influence did Christianity 
have on dance? 

3. What changes occurred during 
the Renaissance? How did they af- 
fect dance and physical education? 
Adventures in Nature Study (p. 22 

1. If you have planned a three- 
mile hike to a local quarry to collect 
rocks and minerals, list nature high- 
lights your group may encounter en 
route on a country road. 

2. Make a list of more “adven- 
tures” in nature study as contributed 
by class members. 

Observations in S. America (?. 24) 

1. Compare North American health 
programs with those described. 

2. How does the preparation of 
health educators in South America 
differ from our own? 

School Nurse Supervision (?. 27) 

1. Do the nurses in your schools 
receive guidance and direction from 
a qualified nurse supervisor? 

2. What are the potentialities of 
school nursing supervision for devel- 
oping more constructive health serv- 
ices for children? 
Individual—Team Sports 29) 

1. Discuss the role of the coach in 
the formal education of the Ameri- 
can schoolboy. 

2. Do you agree that individual- 
team sports are unusually effective in 
contributing toward the values con- 
sidered? How can other sports make 
such contributions? 

Softball Play Situations (p. 22) 

1. Why is practice of game situa- 
tions in small groups advisable in 
teaching softball? 

2. What are other softball game 
situations that could be practiced in 
groups | of f four? * 
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«++ NUMBER ONE FAVORITE among schools, 
colleges, U. S. armed forces, Olympic Games, and 
other championship meets all over the world 


Ask for Complete Catalog 


MOST COMPLETE SINGLE SOURCE 


a 
FOR GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT ; 
Physical fitness apparatus e Wands, dumbbells, Indian clubs 
© Lilmbing poles & ladders Anthropometric equipment 
° & rings Basketball backstops 
Pulley wei 
Vaulting bucks & side horses 
« Rowing machines o Wire baskets & rac 
Mats & mat trucks e Steel lockers, all types 
Boxing rings & bag supports Telescopic gym seats 


art +. On every gym equipment problem, consult the nation’s most experienced authority 
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cant guess 


in over 30,000 design, trim and 
color combinations! That's why 
we urge you to order early 


There’s no way a manufacturer can anticipate his cus- 
tomers’ needs in football and basketball equipment. 
Nor can he produce a year’s volume in 3 months’ time. 

We recognize our production problems are no con- 
cern of yours. But we know you want your order right 
— and right on time. 

You can guarantee this by placing your orders 
early. Will you help us so we can help you? 


Fastest nation-wide service from 32 branch offices * (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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